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orn" CONTROL RATE OF TELESCOPE FLOW 
FROM THE GIN FLOOR 


No matter how green the man on the wagon, Lummus 
has cured the problem of slugging or choking with 


LUMMUS AUTOMATIC SUCTION CONTROL 


The ginner himself, from the gin floor, now can con- 
trol the rate of flow; set it to his choice; and have it f 
automatically maintained at the rate he has chosen. 



















Lummus Automatic Suction Control is all mechanical 





and fool proof — can be installed where there is no 
electric power. Write for full information. 


LUMMUS corton cin company 


Established 1869 
DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 








CONTINENTAL'S 1999 


PERTETION tA 


with Greater Capacity- 
Added Efficiency. 


Steady and continuous increase in the demand for Conti- 







nental’s new extractor-feeders since this type of machine was 
introduced is a reflection of their outstanding record of trouble- 
free and efficient performance. 

Further refinements in our new 1955 models have made 
these machines more efficient than ever before. An optional 
grid screen and exclusive automatic feed control, used when this 
unit is installed over a late model Continental Gin put it in a 
class by itself. Write today for descriptive Bulletin No. 212. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA ° DALLAS ° MEMPHIS 




















Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 













COMES THE 


* BEST JUTE BAGGING 
BEING IMPORTED INTO 
THE U.S.A. TODAY... 


ASK FOR 


| me of India’ 


MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 












GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 
ASSURING BAGGING STRENGTH 
AND DURABILITY 


“¥ 2 C.G. Trading Corporation games 


} 122 EAST 42nd ST. e NEW YORK,N.Y. Sodaies 


districts 


Stocks Maintained in 
Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 
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* ON OUR COVER: 


Nobody has to tell us the story behind the Ppic- 
ture on this issue’s cover. We know what's bound 
to have happened. Dad, who isn’t shown in the 
picture because he was ashamed to get in it, took 
Junior out to show him how to fish. Junior 
learned fast. In fact, he caught the biggest and 
practically the only fish the whole day long. You 
can guess what Dad caught—a lot of ribbing 
from Mom and the girls. Oh well, that’s fate, and 
Dad's day is coming. (He hopes. ) 


Photograph by A. Devaney, Inc. 
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GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor 


PREFERRED IN THE 

COTTON GINNING 
& OILSEED 
PROCESSING 
INDUSTRIES 








THE 
VERTICAL 
HELICOID 

SCREW 
ELEVATOR 


NINE 
BASIC 


TYPES 
For Every Need 
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Such a marked preference 
for Rotor Life is natural. Re- 
placing bucket elevators and 
other mechanical elevating 
units. Precision engineered 
to meet your needs and re- 
quirements in the elevating 
of any free flowing bulk ma- 
terial, the Rotor Lift will give 
you uninterrupted produc- 
tion and a continuous reduc- 
tion in operating cost. Rotor 
Lift is available in nine dis- 
tinct types and four diameter 
sizes. When processors in 
the cotton ginning and oil- 
seed industries express such 
enthusiasm, it is well worth 
your investigation. 


| Send for our illustrated 
catalog describing the me- 
chanical feature and specifi- 
cations of the Rotor Lift. 








SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


6 S.E. 4th St. P.O. Box 1217 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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Texas, New Mexico, 


East of Mississippi 
Arizona and California 


Arkansas and Lovisiana 


Mr. TOM R. BROOKE Mr. H. P. KEAHEY 
146 E. 17th Street N. E. 427 West Colorado Street 
Atlanta, Georgia Dallas, Texas 
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an important element to 
consider when buying 
oil milling equipment 


Oil mill operators wouldn’t buy new equipment 
without first carefully studying the original cost, 
the operating cost and the production efficiency. 
But just as important a consideration is the quality 
of the service available after the equipment is 
installed and operating. 


What should you look for in service? First, be 
sure that the service organization is large enough 
to provide quick service if you should need it in 
a hurry. The French force of representatives and 
service personnel is the largest service organiza- 
tion in its field devoted exclusively to the oil 
milling industry. Second, what about the ability 
of the men who will service your equipment? Most 
of the French service representatives have spent 
their entire working lives in the oil milling industry 
so that you get full benefit of truly professional 
experience and skill. Third, how quickly are spare 
parts available? The French Oil Mill Machinery 
Company makes all its own equipment and al- 
ways maintains a stock of spare parts for your 
protection. The French Oil Mill Machinery Com- 
pany spares no effort to provide the most complete 
service in the industry . . . to help eliminate the 
risk of costly prolonged shutdowns. 


When you are considering a new plant or an 
addition to present facilities, French also provides 
maximum service , . . including consultation with 
French’s engineers, who have had years of ex- 
perience in designing oil milling machinery, to 
make sure any recommendation completely meets 
your requirements. See French first . . . for the 
best in oil milling equipment . . . the best in service. 





we FRENCH OIL MILL 


MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO-U. S.A. 





@ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES « COOKER-DRYERS 








M. NEUMUNZ & SON, Inc. 
West Street 
New York, New York 
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e@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 
@ FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 
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WHEN you use Texaco Regal 
Oil R&O as the hydraulic medium 


for your balers, lint presses, lift trucks 


and other hydraulic mechanisms, you 
can count on smooth, uninterrupted 
performance. 

Texaco Regal Oil RGO, tests prove, 
has more than ten times the oxidation 
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resistance of ordinary oils used in hy- 
draulic service. It has outstanding 
ability to prevent sludge, rust and 
foam. With it, you'll have no un- 
scheduled stoppages, parts will last 
longer, maintenance costs will come 
down. 


Ia diesel engines, use one of the 


























famous Texaco Ursa Oils—a complete 
line of lubricating oils especially re- 
fined and processed to make engines 
deliver more power with less fuel over 
longer periods between overhauls. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will 
gladly help you get top efficiency 
from all your equipment and cut your 
maintenance costs. Just call the near- 
est of the more than 2,000 Texaco 
Distributing Plants in the 48 States, 
or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR COTTON GINS AND OIL MILLS 





TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring JIMMY DURANTE or DONALD O’CONNOR on television... Saturday nights, NBC. 
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The director of the Fiber 

and Spinning Laboratory 

of Anderson, Clayton & Co. here 
pictures developments 

in foreign research, and warns 
the U.S. of the necessity 

for keeping our own research 
standards high in order 


to compete with other lands. 


A Worldwide Survey: 











BRAZILIAN LEADERS in cotton work are shown here. Left to right, they 
are Walter Schmidt, head of Cotton Extension Service; Popilio Angelo Cavaleri, 
assistant in charge of breeding, Cotton Section, Instituto Agronomico de 
Campinas; Domingos Marcondes Correa, assistant, Cotton Section, IAC; Heitor 
de Castro Aguiar, assistant, Cotton Section, IAC; and Oswaldo Silveira Neves, 
head of Cotton Section, IAC. 


Research Facilities for Cotton 
Breeding and Production 


OT giabar used in the breeding and 
production research on cotton vary 
widely in all localities. The simplest 
method of cotton breeding is to select 


DR. EARL E. BERKLEY, author of 
this article, is director of Anderson, 
Clayton & Co. Fiber and Spinning 
Laboratory at Houston and an author- 
ity on cotton research. 
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from a variety or strain of cotton the 
plants that have the characteristics most 
desired. Seed from these plants are propa- 
gated and re-selected until yield, agro- 
nomic and fiber characteristics are 
established, then multiplied for commer- 
cial production. 

A more difficult and scientific method 
of breeding is to crossbreed the different 
varieties within a species and the dif- 
ferent species to form hybrids. Hybridi- 
zation makes it possible to combine dif- 
ferent characteristics in the fiber such 
as length, strength, fineness and even 
color. It also permits the development of 
disease-resistant cottons and varieties 
particularly adapted agronomically to a 
given environment. It also permits the 
combining of different earliness factors 
needed for production in short seasons. 
One of the most interesting develop- 
ments at the present time is the crossing 
of different species, particularly the 13- 
chromosome Asiatic cottons with the 26- 
chromosome Western Hemisphere var- 
ieties. This is done by doubling the 
chromosomes in the Asiatic types with 
the chemical colchicine. 


The personnel required for the selec- 
tion and breeding of cottons varies all 
the way from lay people who observe 
unusual plants to agronomists who study 
the culture of cotton, professional cotton 
breeders, and geneticists. In the earlier 
days, many cotton breeders had little or 
no training; whereas, today most cotton 
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breeders go through a very careful 
schooling in preparation for their work. 
The facilities for cotton breeding are 
furnished primarily by the federal gov- 
ernments, state experiment stations, 
trade associations and private enter- 
prises. In the U.S., the federal program 
is carefully dovetailed into the state 
experiment stations’ work with special 
programs in areas where the experiment 
stations do not have a strong cotton 
breeding staff. In the rain belt, most of 
the commercial varieties are bred by 
private firms. 

In recent years, the research work on 
cotton breeding and production has 
increased tremendously throughout 
the cotton growing world, as the follow- 
ing summary shows: 


Eastern Hemisphere 


e Japan—lIn Japan, which is not recog- 
nized as a cotton-producing country, new 
studies are being made on the selection 
of varieties most prolific and best suited 
for production in the Japanese islands. 
They produce approximately 28,000 bales 
of cotton, all of which are used in their 
home industry. They are at this time col- 
lecting strains of American upland cot- 


By EARL E. BERKLEY 





tons which will be grown in experimental 
plots for comparison and selection. 


e Philippine Islands — The Philippine 
Islands, another area not recognized as 
a cotton-producing country, have estab- 
lished a cotton research project in their 
department of agriculture. The purpose 
of this study is to select and adapt cot- 
tons for production in the Philippine 
Islands. 


e South Pacific Area — There is little 
information available on the breeding 
and selection of cottons for production 
in Siam, Burma and the South Pacific 
islands, but cotton is grown in those 
areas and a small portion of it is ex- 
ported. 


e India — India is expanding its cotton 
breeding research and agronomy studies 
and the Indian Central Cotton Commit- 
tee’s Technological Laboratory is in- 
creasing its facilities for the testing 
and study of the new strains and vari- 
eties that will be produced. 


The Central Cotton Committee has a 
large laboratory, including a spinning 
laboratory, at Matunga, Bombay, under 
the direction of Dr. C. Nanjundayya for 
the specific purpose of testing new and 
current varieties of cotton. 


Recently a new laboratory has been 
built by the Ahmedabad Textile Indus- 
try’s Research Association (ATIRA) at 
the University in Ahmedabad. ATIRA is 
a cooperative research association of tex- 
tile mills and allied manufacturers. This 








you can 


PRODUCE 
MORE 
PELLETS 


per dollar of cost 
with a 


NEW CYCLOPS 


All Purpose 
PELLET MILL 

















You’re on the way to new profits, higher 
production and new efficiency with the all- 
new Cyclops Pellet Mill built by Williamson. 
Important changes in the new Cyclops give 
you more capacity with more economy. 


THE NEW CYCLOPS PELLET MILL... 
HEAVIEST DUTY MILL MADE 


e Pellets full range of materials from dry 

salt to high molasses feeds 

Die sizes from 349” to 34”—longer life dies 

Round, cubed or oblong pellets 

No steam for most applications 

Lubricate only every 5,000 operating 

hours 

¢ Heavy duty Timken Super Roller Bear- 
ings on main die shafts 

e And the guaranteed long life of 
Williamson-Built Equipment 


Get full details on the modern way to make 
pelletizing pay! Contact John W. Williamson 
and Sons, Inc., 1545 South Greenwood Ave- 
nue, Montebello, California. 


REPRESENTATIVE MATERIALS LIST 





Solvent process meal 
Cotton trash and burrs 
Dehydrated materials 
Molasses feeds 
Minerals and supplements 
Figs 
and other economical feeds 





WILLIAMSON 
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laboratory is primarily for operational, 
applied and fundamental research in the 
various branches of the textile industry, 
but studies carried out there will aid the 
cotton breeders by the testing of their 
new varieties. Each of these laboratories 
has a complete program of fiber, yarn 
and fabric research, including essentially 
all of the newer methods and instru- 
ments developed throughout the world. 


The Millowner’s Association also has 
allocated money for the development of 
a new laboratory for industrial research 
in Bombay known as the Bombay Re- 
search Association. Although this lab- 
oratory, still in the blueprint stage, will 
be founded along the lines of technolog- 
ical research, it will aid the breeders in 
making their selections by placing the 
emphasis on the newer and more success- 
ful varieties. It will also point up the 
fiber properties that are most desirable 
for production of fabrics in India. 


e Pakistan—Pakistan has developed a 
Central Cotton Committee patterned af- 
ter that in India. Dr. Nazir Ahmad, who 
was the director of the Technological 
Laboratory of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee in Matunga, Bombay, for 
many years, has spearheaded the move- 
ment in Pakistan; and under his guid- 
ance, the Pakistan Central Cotton Com- 
mittee has built a new laboratory (Paki- 
stan Institute of Cotton Research and 
Technology) in Karachi. 


This laboratory will include all phases 
of cotton research—biological, chemical 
and physical. The laboratory will test 
the new varieties produced by the cotton 
breeders of Pakistan and will thereby aid 
the cotton breeders to meet the demands 
of the industry. This laboratory will also 
report results to the mills of Pakistan 
and to the potential buyers of Pakistan 
cotton throughout the world. It is the 
plan of the Pakistan Central Cotton 
Committee to put Pakistan cotton on the 
market on a quality basis so that each 
purchase will be backed up by a certifi- 
cate of quality. 

In addition to this very modern labor- 
atory, the department of agriculture in 
Pakistan has brought to Pakistan ex- 
perts from the U.S. and other countries 
who are specifically trained in cotton 
breeding, agronomy, disease and insect 
control, and agricultural engineering. 
They, like India, have also sent students 
to other countries for study in economics 
as well as production sciences. 

The area of cotton production in 
Pakistan is limited, but the yield per 
acre can be doubled or even quadrupled. 


e Egypt — Egyptian cottons have 
reached a new high in world production 
during the past 30 years. The Em- 
pire Cotton Growing Association of 
England organized laboratories in India 
and in Egypt in the early Twenties at 
about the same time they developed the 
Shirley Institute in England. The Indian 
Central Cotton Committee with a labora- 
tory at Matunga, Bombay, and the Min- 
istry of Agriculture laboratories at Giza, 
Egypt, were all set up at about the same 
time. The laboratory in Egypt was or- 
ganized and operated by British scient- 
ists under the leadership of Dr. Lawrence 
Balls until about 1949 or 1950, at which 
time the British turned the work over to 
native Egyptians. 

The Giza Laboratory and Experiment 
Station, under the direction of Ahmed 
Youssef, does both cotton breeding re- 
search and fiber and spinning studies to 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Coast to Coast 


COTTON IS KING 
sO Is HinDod 
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33,537 Wells Are Used 





Irrigation Expands 
On Texas Plains 


@ SURVEY shows continued rise 
in practice, with 1,287,870 acres 
of cotton now irrigated. 


Irrigation on the High Plains of Texas 
increased by 5,554 wells and 390,425 
acres during the year which ended last 


ay. 

More than four million acres are now 
under irrigation and there are 33,537 
wells, the annual irrigation survey by 
R. V. Thurmond and Ralph L. Jones of 
Texas Extension Service shows. 

The reports, made yearly since 1949, 
show the tremendous expansion of irri- 
gation in the area. The first report 
showed that 12,478 wells were being used 
to irrigate 1,711,000 acres on 9,025 
farms. By May, 1955, the number of irri- 
gated farms stood at 17,099; the number 
of wells at 33,537 and the irrigated acre- 
age at 4,017,530. 

From May, 1954, to May, 1955, 5,554 
wells were added and the acreage irri- 
gated increased by 390,425. The greatest 
increase in the number of wells during 
the seven-year period was the 6,268 
added from May, 1952, to May, 1953. The 
increase in the area irrigated rose by 
598,094 acres. 


e Hale and Swisher Lead—Hale County, 
with 3,700 wells, is the leader in this 
category. These wells supply the water to 


irrigate 470,000 acres. The 3,000 wells in 
Swisher County supply the water for 
480,000 acres. The report shows Hockley 
County with 3,550 wells; Lubbock with 
3,300 and Lamb County with 2,800 to 
rank high in the area. 

Butane is used on 15,447 wells while 
natural gas powers another 11,881 
pumping plants. Electricity was used for 
4,859, diesel power for 315 and gasoline 
for 824 plants. 

A majority of the wells, 24,779, had a 
pumping lift of more than 125 feet and 





wi Brief . . . and to the Point 


JERRY SKLAR, Ruleville, Miss., 
won first place in the contest for 
the eleventh and twelfth grade di- 
vision of the Delta Council cotton 
essay contest. Discussing reasons 
for using cotton, the essay con- 
cluded: 


“We don’t have to defend cotton. It 
can stand up to the test. You can ride 
it, eat it or shoot it, but you can’t 
beat it.” 





17,592 were shown with a pumping ca- 
pacity of under 700 gallons per minute. 

Farmers of the region had _ 1,803 
sprinkler systems in use to irrigate 
241,025 acres. Land leveling had been 
practiced on 68,686 acres, the 1955 sur- 
vey shows. 


e 1,287,870 Acres of Cotton — Grain 


sorghums ranked slightly ahead of cot- 
ton in total acreage under irrigation this 
year, the report indicates. It is estimated 
that 1,287,870 acres of cotton were irri- 
gated. This compares with 1,684,806 
acres of grain sorghums. 

The following table shows the number 
of acres of cotton irrigated, by counties; 
and total number of irrigation wells: 





County Cotton Acres Total 
Irrigated Wells 

II aicisienincnttatacinibdns 500 85 
SS pe aes ... 40,000 1,050 
St eel 600 16 
pS aS 335 
IY = i Snchhinckeewichintapaccnaionti 200 80 
Castro res 2,500 
Cochran - Ee Ee 40,000 500 
Collingsworth OEE LSA 2,200 40 
(eee 85,000 1,360 
Dawson see 39,000 350 
Dalam 1.4 ah - 185 
Deaf Smith - 9,800 1,900 
Donley . 1,700 35 
Floyd _.. 75,000 2,000 
Gaines 35,000 550 
Garza Ries 10,000 240 
Gray — ; 175 18 
Hale . cel 170,000 3,700 
Hansford P ; j a 210 
Hartiey —......... eases 34 
Hemphill ais 30 10 
Hockley . ... 165,000 3,550 
Howard RAE 650 10 
Hutchinson sascecutts a _ 60 
0S _ eae : 147,000 2,800 
Lipscomb .- Renuabanced ~- 15 
Lubbock i .... 175,000 3,300 
Lynn .... 40,000 1,500 
Martin —...... 17,000 230 
Mitchell bicpieeitoatens 4,500 130 
Moore ills Siionnaiuich . 200 150 
Ochiltree _ ome -- 52 
Oldham 2 Recons 15 45 
Parmer - anes 45,000 1,800 
Potter = : — 29 
Randall ; a 600 550 
Roberts —_ 4 
Seurry Sadie aus 1,300 31 
Sherman _.. aie — 185 
Swisher 47,000 3,000 
RCE Cae ea 60,000 700 
Wheeler ___... bates 500 33 
TOR, sities a 11,000 165 
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fore this season begins. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


EVERY GIN SHOULD 
DEPENDABLE press 


Avoid costly breakdowns at the press—install a heavy 
duty all steel Cen-Tennial Special Press and Tramper be- 


The Cen-Tennial Press has these important features: 
WELDED STEEL AUTOMATIC DOGS 
SAFETY TRAMPER LOCKING DEVICE 
WHEEL TYPE DOOR LOCKS 
SIDE HINGED DOORS 


Write for Bulletin 49-P 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


HAVE A 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Everything you want in 

a cotton-gin engine 

is designed into a Le Roi 
—to cut your power costs 


per bale 








A Le Roi is not a “converted” engine but one specially 
designed for cotton-gin and oil-mill service. That's why 
you get all these important advantages from Le Roi: 


Constant speed operation — very sensitive governors 
and quick acceleration provide for load changes and main- 
tain constant operating speed. 


Ideal for inside installations — a “closed breathing’ 
system seals the crankcase so that oil and gas fumes can't 
contaminate the air — and prevents entry of lint and dirt. 


Operation on low-cost fuels — Le Roi engines are 
designed especially to burn natural gas, butane, or pro- 
pane. Proper compression ratios provide low fuel con- 
sumption and low fuel cost per bale. 


Minimum floor space required — compact “V"’ designs 
take up less room and reduce installation costs. 


Special cooling system — ideal for hard water areas 
where standard heat exchangers can’t be used. Automati- 
cally maintains uniform water temperature regardless of 
weather conditions. 

Reserve power and easy maintenance are other advan- 
tages. See a Le Roi at work and you'll see why Le Roi is 
the world’s largest manufacturer of cotton-gin and oil- 
mill engines. Write for our latest bulletin. F-s2 


Bw Division of Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 





Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


Cotton-Industry Headquarters: Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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STATIONARY AIR COMPRESSORS ale Too.s ENGINES 
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e Allen Smith Subject 
Of Feature Article 


FRIENDS in the oil mill industry will be 
interested in a feature article that ap- 
peared recently in the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar about Allen Smith and his 
family. Smith is the engineer for Perkins 
Oil Co. The article follows: 

All absent-minded tourists are advised 
to travel the state of New Mexico, judg- 
ing by an experience of Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen Smith, Memphis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith and their two chil- 
dren, Suzanne, 12, and Jeffrey, 10, re- 
cently took a camping vacation through 
the West, particularly New Mexico and 
Colorado. Mr. Smith is an amateur pho- 
tographer (amateur in name only), so he 
had many hundreds of dollars of camera 


equipment to record the trip from every 
angle. 

Between Sante Fe and Taos, Mr. Smith 
carefully unloaded camera, tripod, light 
meter, etc., to take a roadside scene. He 
just as carefully herded all the family 
back into the car and drove off, leaving 
camera and equipment along the side of 
the road. 

They backtracked later but, of course, 
found nothing. Convinced he had seen the 
last of his equipment, Mr. Smith reported 
the loss to the New Mexico State Police 
and continued on the trip. 

Meanwhile, J. P. Roach, chief of the 
New Mexico State Police, lived up to the 
best traditions of the West and found his 
man—camera, that is. Shortly after the 
Smiths arrived back home in Memphis 
they received camera and accessories 
through the mail. It had been found by an 
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From California to Georgia ginners are turning to rubber to 
save hours of downtime and dollars in lost production. The 
new Rockhide rubber lined elbows are fast becoming stand- 
ard equipment in progressive gins from one end of the cotton 
belt to the other. In every cotton-growing section these 
rubber lined elbows are saving their price in replacement 
cost plus thousands of dollars by drastically reducing down- 
time. Rockhide Elbows are made in standard sizes of 20 
gauge black iron. A quarter inch of tough, abrasion resistant 
rubber is fused to the heel half of the elbow and guaranteed 
never to come off. It starts in the bead in the intake end and 
extends smoothly over the crimp in the discharge end, giving 
full protection from one end to the other. Installation is the 
same as any galvanized elbow. 


Don’t Throw Away Your Old Fan Scrolls! 


Old Fan Scrolls .. . even if they have holes in them... can 
be made better than new. When lined with rubber they 
will outlast a new scroll many times. Write for price lists 
today or contact your nearest jobber. 





A. M. Hassell Supply 


P.O. BOX 3568 @ AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Ate NATURAL RUBBER 








Special angles, 
transitions and 
dust collectors 
also available 


Call or write one of these jobbers for immediate 
delivery on Rockhide Conveyor Elbows. 
The Murray Company of Texas, Inc., 


Contact our office nearest you at 
Dallas, Atlanta, Memphis, or Fresno 


Industrial Sheet Metal Company 
2645 East Adams Street, Phoenix, Arizona 


Anderson Bigham Sheet Metal Works 
424 Avenue L, Lubbock, Texas 


Duecker Bros. Belting & Supply Co. 
4209-4211 Parry Ave., Dallas 10, Texas 


1610 Beech St., McAllen, Texas 








ALLEN SMITH 


officer of the Game and Wildlife Depart- 
ment. 


Unusual happenings seem prevalent in 
the Smith family, however. Jeffrey, 
youngest of the family, played a star role 
in the press several years ago. Jeffrey 
cut his hand and had to be rushed to the 
hospital in the middle of an interview. 

On July 4, Jeffrey caught a goldfish 
in the swimming pool at Chickasaw 
Country Club in a contest, a feat his 
mother had confidently thought impos- 
sible. His prize was, you guessed it, the 
goldfish. 

Jeffrey motors around Ridgefield Road, 
a real speed demon at eight miles an 
hour, in an exclusive sports model car 
designed and built for him by his Dad. 
Mr. Smith is processing engineer for 
Perkins Oil Co. 

Mrs. Smith, herself, is not the usual 
housewife. She is back in school these 
days, attending Memphis State. She is 
working on a B.A. degree. Singing and 
music are her hobbies. 

Suzanne, a little lady of 12, favors 
drawing but enjoys a good game of base- 
ball as well as the rest of the family. 


Ginners’ Meetings End 


Aug. 27 at Lubbock 


The date for the Lubbock meeting of 
members of Texas Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation and of the Plains Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation will be Saturday, Aug. 27. 
The meeting, which is a joint meeting of 
the Plains group and Texas Association’s 
District 17-18-19-20, will be held at the 
Lubbock Hotel. 

This Aug. 27 date will conclude the 
series of district meetings which Texas 
Association members have been holding 
during the past two months. Other dates 
during August include the following: 

Aug. 2—Corsicana—District 4. 

Aug. 3—Temple—District 8. 

Aug. 4—Hillsboro—District 5. 

Aug. 10—Abilene—Districts 21 and 22. 

Aug. 15—El] Paso—District 23. 

Aug. 25—Quanah—Districts 15 and 16. 


Chemists Hold Short Course 


The 1955 Short Course on Analytical 
Techniques sponsored by the American 
Oil Chemists’ Society is being held Aug. 
1-5 at the University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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Plow is moved to discharge cottonseed from belt 
conveyor anywhere along seedhouse length. 


Screw conveyor in tunnel reclaims or recirculates 
cottonseed. Distributing belt conveyor is overhead, 





















































LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1. To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants, Sales 
Offices, Stock Carrying Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in 
All Principal Cities. Export Office: New York 7; Canada, Scarboro 
(Toronto 13); Australia, Marrickville, N.S.W.; South Africa, 

Springs. Representatives Throughout the World. 13,551 





Cottonseed is carried from unloading station by 166-ft. Link- 
Belt screw conveyor to either of two seedhouses. At each, an 
83-ft. enclosed drag conveyor raises it to the seedhouse 
lantern, where the 171-ft. belt conveyor distributes it. 


Link-Belt provides high efficiency at 
present plant capacity... flexibility 
for economical future expansion 


T THE ICASA oil mill of Industrial Castillo, $.A., of H. 
Matamoros, Mexico, they process 100 metric tons of 
cottonseed daily. Over 1000 feet of Link-Belt screw conveyors 
provide low-cost handling from unloading station to the mill 
building. And in the processing of the seed, other Link-Belt 
screw conveyors, bucket elevators and Rotor Lifts are used. 


So efficient is the system that the present capacity can be 
doubled with a minimum of expense. In addition, the same 
screw conveyor that reclaims to the mill can be reversed to 
recirculate the seed via Link-Belt drag and overhead belt con- 
veyors to another part of the seed house. 


Link-Belt builds a complete line of conveying and power 
transmission machinery. Whatever your materials handling 
needs, your Link-Belt representative can help you select the 
right combination of equipment for your job. 





CONVEYORS and ELEVATORS 
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Move Made on July 23 





Cotton Council Is 
In New Home 


@ STRUCTURE built by Oscar 
Johnston Foundation as tribute 
to leader to be dedicated later. 


The National Cotton Council on July 
23 moved into its new Memphis home on 
North Parkway. Built by the Oscar 
Johnston Cotton Foundation, the two- 
stery brick structure is a tribute to Os- 
car Johnston, the Mississippian who led 
in the organization of the Council and 
headed it for many years. 

The Foundation built the building, at 
a cost of approximately $400,000, and is 
leasing it to the Council. The building 
houses two of the Council’s four program 
divisions, sales promotion and production 
and marketing, together with the office 


- of the executive vice-president, field ser- 


vice, market research, public relations, 
and accounting sections. The research 
and foreign trade divisions will continue 
to make their headquarters in Washing- 
ton; and a major portion of the Council’s 
advertising activities will continue to be 
conducted by the New York office. 

Formal dedication of the new building 
is scheduled to be held later, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and tributes to Os- 
car Johnston, after the Council staff is 
settled in the new quarters and land- 
seaping has been completed. 

Long looked to by the leadership of the 
cotton industry as a means of paying 
tribute to the Council’s founder and first 
president, the building is of Southern 
Colonial architecture, combining red 
brick exterior with white columns and 
stone trim. It is located on a 350-foot 
wooded lot facing North Parkway im- 
mediately east of Snowden School. 

New mailing address of the Council is 
P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 12. 


New USDA Credit Program 


USDA has announced a new credit pro- 
gram for the Great Plains area providing 
expanded emergency loans. 
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THE NEW HOME of the National Cotton Council in Memphis, built by Oscar Johnston Cotton Foundation as a tribute to 
the Mississippi leader who organized the Council, is shown here. 





Warning: Insects May 
Be Costly in August 


Cotton is entering a month which 
brings a terrific toll from insects 
during many seasons. August is a 
time for ginners and crushers to 
remind growers of the importance 
of keeping a wary eye out for boll 
weevils and other pests. It is a 
time for prompt action whenever 
insects threaten to rob growers of 
all of the time and money they 
have already invested in their cot- 
ton crop. August, 1955, is certainly 
a month when no one in the cotton 
industry can afford to let insects 
harvest some of the potential pro- 
duction from the sharply-reduced 
acreage in cotton. 

Warning that the next two 
weeks may be a critical period be- 
cause of the build-up of boll weevils 
in many states has been issued by 
the National Cotton Council. Con- 
ditions recently have been highly 
favorable for weevils, Dr. H. G. 
Johnston, Memphis, Council ento- 
mologist, said. A poisoning pro- 
gram ,based on need, can do much 
to prevent the threatened loss. 











e USDA Cotton Prices 
Cut One-Half Cent 


A CUT of one-half cent per pound in the 
price of surplus cotton was announced 
July 27 by USDA. It became effective 
Aug. 1. 

This reduction will apply in both do- 
mestic and export markets. 

Department officials emphasized that 
this action should not be confused with 
speculation that the government would 
inaugurate a new export policy for cot- 
ton, possibly employing subsidies to 
boost lagging sales. 

They said a decision on such a policy 
is under discussion with White House and 
State Department officials. They de- 
clined to indicate when an announcement 
might be made. 

The State Department has voiced ob- 
jections to a program which would offer 
cotton abroad at cut-rate prices, lest such 
action bring complaints of export 
dumping. 
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® Stocks of Oil Are Low, 
Donations Stopped 


COTTONSEED OIL stocks held by 
USDA have been reduced to about 80 
million pounds and the Department has 
discontinued foreign donations of oil. 

Stocks have dropped from more than 
one billion pounds (refined basis) of 
cottonseed oil since March, 1954. After 
that date about 250 million additional 
pounds were acquired by CCC under 
1953 and 1954 support operations. 

Domestic sales of oil—March 1, 1954, 
to July 7, 1955, were 66 million pounds, 
and 96 million pounds went into domestic 
donations and school lunches. Exports 
were 720 million pounds, sold for dollars, 
115 million for foreign currency, 75 mil- 
lion through the MSA-FOA program, 
and 93 million pounds were donated 
abroad. 


Meetings on Harvesting, 
Ginning Scheduled 


Three area meetings on cotton ginning 
and mechanical harvesting are being 
scheduled under the joint sponsorship of 
the Delta Council ginning improvement 
committee and the Mississippi Extension 
Service, according to an announcement by 
Harris Barnes, Jr., chairman, ginning 
improvement committee. 

The schedule calls for meetings in 
Clarksdale on Aug. 10, Greenwood on 
Aug. 11, and Greenville on Aug. 12. 

The ginning and mechanical harvest- 
ing meetings are in lieu of the Delta 
ginners short course this year and em- 
phasis at the meetings will be placed 
on harvesting and ginning for preserva- 
tion of cotton quality. Programs will 
stress the importance of preserving cot- 
ton quality; quality preservation prob- 
lems associated with mechanical pickers; 
defoliation, and ginning of machine and 
hand-picked cotton. 

T. M. Jones, Cleveland, is chairman of 
the ginners shortcourse subcommittee 
making plans for the area meetings. 
Jones said that the meetings would be 
designed for plantation owners and man- 
agers, cotton merchants, mechanical cot- 
ton picker dealers and operators, and 
cotton ginners. He said the program 
would give equal emphasis to the prob- 
lems of mechanical harvesting and prop- 
er ginning of Delta cotton. 
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© Western Cottonoil 


Lists Promotions 


BEN R. BARBEE, general manager of 
the Western Cottonoil Co., a division of 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., has announced 
in Abilene several personnel changes in 
company operations for Lubbock and the 
Plains area of Texas, effective Aug. 1. 

O. L. Peterman, present Plains district 
manager, with headquarters in Lubbock, 
will become the company’s senior advisor 
and counsellor for the Plains area. This 
change will relieve Peterman of many 
details of operations and give him time 
to @omplete some projects of particular 
interest to him prior to his retirement 
next year. 

Peterman has been with the firm 
17 years. He came to Lubbock in 
April, 1949, from Brownfield where he 
was manager of the Brownfield mill. 

Roy S. Mack, manager of the Lubbock 
mill, replaces Peterman as Plains district 
manager. He formerly served as southern 
district manager, with headquarters in 
Abilene, before being transferred to the 
new Lubbock mill in 1951. Prior to that 
time he managed the company oil mill at 
Slaton, and has completed a total of 28 
years with the company. 

George W. Brassell, Jr., assistant man- 
ager of the Lubbock mill, is being pro- 
moted to manager, replacing Mack. Be- 
fore coming to Lubbock in 1951, Brassell 
was manager at Slaton. During his 19 
years of service, he has worked with 
the parent company, Anderson, Clayton 
& Co. in South America. 

The new assistant manager to Brassell 
will be Rufus W. Grisham, who has man- 
aged the Memphis, Texas, oil mill for 
the last five years. During his 15 
years of service with Western Cottonoil 
Co., he has also worked in Abilene, Hous- 
ton, and Elk City, Okla. Grisham is being 
replaced in Memphis by Maurice Nixon, 
manager of the San Angelo mill since 
1950. 

As previously announced in The Press, 
Mark Wadzeck, assistant manager of 
the seed breeding farm at Aiken, has 
been named manager of the Plainview 
mill, replacing the late G. T. Meriwether, 
who died July 


ROY S. MACK 


Cotton Quality Committee 


Makes Recommendations 


Better packaging, prevention of fiber 
damage, meeting needs in ginning re- 
search, and developing fiber testing tech- 
niques, all were studied by the National 
Cotton Council’s Industrywide Commit- 
tee on Cotton Quality in Memphis, July 
19-20. 

Some 6,000 bales will be test-wrapped 
with experimental materials and put 
through commercial marketing channels 
during the 1955 harvesting season, ac- 
cording to Joe C. Hardin, Arkansas Farm 
Bureau president, who has served as 
chairman of a special subcommittee on 
packaging for the last two years. 

Ginning research aimed at reducing 
lint quality damage also took a high 
priority in committee discussions. Defi- 
nite progress is being made in the fight 
against under- and over-drying of seed 
cotton, the committee learned. Members 
were especially interested in a field trial 
that has been set up by a company that 
is installing regulators in a ginning sys- 
tem to give automatic and accurate con- 
trol of temperature as related to mois- 
ture in the seed cotton. 

The committee also considered the mat- 
ter of using moisture in ginning. There 
was favorable discussion of proper ap- 
plication of moisture during ginning in 
order to prevent lint damage, facilitate 
pressing, and reduce static. But the 
committee condemned improper use of 
water. 

Use of laboratory tests in measuring 
fiber properties came up for detailed 
attention during sessions. The committee 
urged development of newer, faster and 
more accurate fiber tests, as well as ad- 
herence to standardized instruments and 
procedures throughout this country and 
the world. 

In other actions, the committee rec- 
ommended: 

That several of its members meet with 
the cotton committee of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute to ex- 
change information on various aspects 
of cotton quality. 

That a task group be appointed to 
bring together all available information 


GEORGE W. BRASSELL, JR. 


on offtake of cotton by qualities, with 
this information to serve as a basis for 
farm educational work. 

That USDA’s Cotton and Cottonseed 
Research Advisory Committee be urged 
to set a high priority on proposals to 
study the effect of government loan 
schedules on production and utilization 
of different qualities of cotton. 

C. R. Sayre, president of Delta and 
Pine Land Co., Scott, Miss., is chairman 
of the Industrywide Quality Committee. 


® Red Tags Available 


For Fire Warning 


RED TAGS to warn of fire-packed bales 
again are available to ginners, ware- 
housemen and haulers of cotton. Na- 
tional Cotton Council, in cooperation 
with ginners’ associations, is distributing 
the tags to gins. 

The tags have been made available 
through contributions of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass.; 
the Keystone Manufacturing Co., West- 
chester, Pa.; and the Denny Tag Co., 
Westchester, Pa. 

They can be re-used many times and 
additional ones can be obtained from the 
National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, 
Memphis 12. All ginners are urged to 
make use of them and to place educa- 
tional posters, also furnished by the 
Council, in conspicuous places to be seen 
by gin employees every day. 


New Book 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY NOW 
IN NEW EDITION 


“Industrial and Manufacturing Chem- 
istry” is the title of a new publication 
which represents the seventh edition, re- 
vised by Edward I. Cooke, assisted by a 
number of other authors. Published by 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 
Fortieth Street, New York, the volume 
sells for $17.50. 

The first section of the 750-page pub- 
lication deals with the fats, oils, varnish 
and soap industries and other sections 
discuss other industries. 


RUFUS W.GRISHAM 


SHOWN are three of the Western Cottenoil Co. employees whose promotions are announced in the accompanying article. 
Roy S. Mack becomes Plains district manager at Lubbock; George W. Brassell, Jr., becomes mill manager; and Rufus 
W. Grisham is assistant mill manager at Lubbock. 
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Soybeans Lead in Futures 
Trading of Commodities 


Soybeans continued the leader in spec- 
ulative interest in commodities futures 
trading during the year ended June 30, 
says Commodity Exchange Authority. 

Futures trading in all grains on all 
markets decreased 10 percent from the 
previous year, but cotton, wool, eggs 
and potatoes increased. 

The soybean trading volume in Chi- 
cago and other markets, including spec- 
ulative transactions and “hedging,” 
amounted to nearly five billion bushels, 
which was only a little below 1953-54. 

Cotton futures trading made an ap- 
preciable recovery from the dull market 
situation of 1953-54, the CEA stated. 
Trading volume increased 12.3 percent 
during the year and increases in open 
contract levels and hedging commitments 
were more substantial. These increases 
reflected extensive utilization of the fu- 
tures markets by merchants and mills 
in hedging 1954 crop cotton against 
price risks. 

The total cotton futures volume on 
the New York Cotton Exchange, New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, and Chicago 
Board of Trade, was 50,395,000 bales, 
compared with 44,886,000 in 1953-54. 

Cottonseed oil trading of 825,180,000 
pounds compared with 871,680,000 in the 
1954 fiscal year, while soybean oil fu- 
tures trading involved 4,318,500,000 
pounds as compared with 4,711,260,000 a 
year earlier. 

Futures trading in cottonseed meal 
was 217,400 tons this year and 216,300 
a year before; while the soybean meal 
volume of 5,741,300 tons compared with 
4,054,000 the previous season. 





March 12-13 Dates of 


Processing Clinic 


March 12-13 will be the dates for 
the 1956 Cottonseed Processing Re- 
search Clinic at the Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory in New 
Orleans. As in previous years, the 
meeting will discuss developments 
in cottonseed processing and will 
be sponsored jointly by the USDA 
laboratory and the Valley Oilseed 
Processors’ Association, C. E. Gar- 


ner, Memphis, secretary of the 
processors’ organization, has an- 
nounced. 











Commodity Exchange Firms 
Organize, Name Officers 


Officers have been elected by the 
newly-organized Association of Commod- 
ity Exchange Firms, which elected a 
seven-man board of directors who named 
Sydney A. Tessler of Bache & Co. 
president. 

Other officers elected were: vice-presi- 
dent, Harry B. Anderson of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; secre- 
tary, Matthew A. Anderson of E. F. 
Hutton & Co.; treasurer, Edmund W. 
Fitzgerald of H. Hentz & Co., and as- 
sistant secretary, C. Baldwin Vose of 
Kohlmeyer & Co. 

Other board members elected were 
John C. Lee of Goodbody & Co., and J. 
A. Zalduondo of Orvis Brothers & Co. 


@ Mexican Plans Are 
Halted by Firm 


A SPOKESMAN for Procter & Gamble 
Co. in Mexico City has stated that the 
firm has suspended plans for further in- 
vestments in Mexico. 

He said, “Circumstances beyond our 
control make it impossible to foresee a 
reasonable return on our investment in 
Mexico.” 

Procter & Gamble’s statement said 
that “although we will continue to oper- 
ate in Mexico, the . . . situation has led 
to a decision to suspend plans for further 
investment here and to retrench in all 
ways possible in order to avoid increas- 
ing the size of our present investment. 

“This retrenchment already has _ re- 
quired severe reductions in advertising 
expenditures and will include curtail- 
ment of other activities as well.” 


Mechanization Meeting 


Will Hear McFarland 


Dr. Kenneth McFarland, Topeka, Kan., 
nationally known educator and lecturer, 
will address the ninth annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference at Col- 
lege Station, Texas, Sept. 7-9. He will 
be the principal speaker at a banquet on 
Sept. 8. An educational consultant and 
lecturer for General Motors, he is being 
brought to the conference through the 
courtesy of that company. 


@ MAX SPENCER has been 
named production engineer of the Chat- 
tanooga plant of Central Soya Co., R. W. 
FAY, plant manager, has announced. 
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Reduce Moisture Content 
The Quickest Way 


Phelps rubber bladed fans are built in 
various sizes to meet your require- 
ments. They’re ideal for the Aeration 
of rice, oats, corn, cotton seed, and 
all grain-seed products. 


The extra static pressure of a Phelps 
cooling fan is like having another full- 
time insurance policy on your storage 


MACHINERY COMPANY 
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Wherever Cotton Is King 


with 


JOHN DEERE Harves 


Every cotton grower wants a bigger share 
of the cotton dollar. All authorities agree that you can 
take a bigger percentage by mechanizing harvests... 
and you can be sure of a bigger bonus from every bale 
when you harvest your crops with a John Deere Picker 
or Stripper. You'll take full advantage of mechaniza- 
tion—cut picking costs . . . speed work .. . save more 
cotton . . . reduce weather losses. 


The cost-cutting advantages of harvesting with a 
John Deere Picker or Stripper over hand picking are 
obvious. Instead of paying an army of hand pickers 
today’s high wages, one man can do the job—and you 
pocket the profits. You’re ready to harvest when the 
crop is ready . . . when the weather is right. You don’t 
have to hire, supervise, and pay hand labor—slow, 
i time-consuming jobs and every one a head- 
ache. 


If you've been picking or stripping your cotton with 
inefficient machines, it’s time for a change. The cotton- 
saving performance .. . lower operating costs. . . and 
rugged dependability of a John Deere mean many 
more years of profitable operation. 


See your John Deere dealer. Write today for free 
descriptive literature. 





No. 1 one-row mounten ( -—*f- = 
PICKER a) ow 
a iad 


og 
One man and the spindle-type = i Om, 
H pS 4 \ 
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No. 1 pick up to an acre per hour. 


It mounts quickly on the tractor 
JuLy 30, 1955 










with no costly tractor conversions. 


gout, DEERE 









QUALITY FARM 
EQUIPMENT 
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TWO-ROW 
No. 8 SELF-PROPELLED 


PICKER 


The big-capacity No. 8 is 
ideal for large acreages and 
custom operators. One man « / 
and the spindle-type No. 8 < 

ick up to 1-3/4 acres per 

our. 






| 


NEW two-row mounteD | 1] 
STRIPPER an _U. 


Aq 
The new No. 16 does a once- t S 
over stripping job, saving NF, 
more bolls. It’s adaptable to we, 
row spacings of 36 through 42 « 
inches ... mounts quickly... 
and it’s ruggedly built. 


¢ Moline, Illinois 
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75 Tennessee Ginners 
Visit USDA Station 


About 75 ginners from Tennessee vis- 
ited the USDA Cotton Ginning Labora- 
tory at Stoneville, Miss. on July 21-22. 
The visit was sponsored by the Tennes- 
see Ginners’ Association, represented by 
John Wilder, president, and the Tennes- 
see Extension Service, represented by 
M. T. Gowder, 

A program of discussions and demon- 
strations was arranged by Chas. M. Mer- 
kel, engineer in charge of the laboratory. 
At the Laboratory the group learned of 
new developments in cotton drying, 
cleaning and quality preservation which 
included a demonstration of the newly 
developed stick remover and master seed 
cotton control. 

“The Business of Ginning” was dis- 
cussed by Z. M. Looney of the mar- 
ket organization and cost branch, AMS. 
The afternoon of July 21 the ginners 
toured test plots and research work at 
the Delta and Pine Land Co. plantation 
at Scott, and afterward enjoyed a buf- 
fet dinner through the courtesy of this 
company. 

A tour that was scheduled to the cot- 
ton breeding and mechanization plots of 
the Delta Branch of the Mississippi Ex- 
periment Station was called off due to 
heavy rains. 


Moss-Gordin Operators’ 
School To Be Aug. 5 


Moss-Gordin Lint Cleaner Co., manu- 
facturers of Moss Lint Cleaners, will 
conduct a one-day operators’ school at 
Memphis, Tenn., on Aug. 5. The meet- 
ing will be held at the Holiday Inn Ho- 
tel. More than 100 are expected. 

Those in attendance will be taken 
through the entire make-up of the Moss 
Lint Cleaner. Demonstrations of the va- 
rious adjustments that are important to 
keep the machine operating at highest 
efficiency and how to take care of the 
machine during the ginning season, will 
be stressed. 

An identical school for colored oper- 
ators will be held on Aug. 4 at the 
Moss-Gordin Memphis office, 1132 South 
Third Street. 

Invitations to attend the school have 
been sent to all owners and operators of 
Moss Lint Cleaners. Other ginners, who 
may be interested in the meeting, will al- 
so be welcome. Included in the factory 
representatives who will be in attendance 
at the schools are E. E. Moss, J. T. Gor- 
din and W. V. Ginn, district manager of 
the Memphis office, Last season the op- 
erators’ school was held in Lubbock with 
165 owners and operators in attendance. 


NCPA Members Get Rules 


Book and Proceedings 


Two publications of interest to mem- 
bers of National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation have been distributed recently. 
The 1955-56 edition of the NCPA trading 
rules, which are effective Aug. 1, was 
sent to members. Copies may be pur- 
chased from the Association at 19 South 
Cleveland Street, Memphis 4, for $1.50; 
or Association members may obtain ad- 
ditional copies for $1 each. 

Proceedings of the 1955 annual con- 
vention, published by The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, NCPA official pub- 
a also have been sent to mem- 
ers. 
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@ Chart on Extraction 


Efficiency Issued 


ACCURATE determinations of vegetable 
oil extraction efficiencies may now be 
made without mathematical calculations, 
through use of an alignment chart pre- 
pared at the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory of USDA. 

Percentage extraction efficiency is de- 
fined as: 

oil removed by processing 





100 X —~- 
oil available in feed material 

The chart consists of two columns for 
feed material showing percent lipids 
and percent solids, with a reference line 
between, a similar table for extracted 
meal, and another column for percentage 
extraction efficiency. Its use is a simple 
matter of drawing three lines. 

The range of the variable “percent 
lipids in the feed material” has been ex- 
tended to cover the oil contents of all 
oleaginous materials, including low-oil 
content press cakes destined for subse- 
quent solvent extraction. The range of 
the variable “percent lipids in extracted 
meal or cake” covers solvent extraction, 
screw, and hydraulic press operations. 

A copy of the chart, and details of its 
derivation and use, were published in the 
February, 1955, issue of the Journal of 
the American Oil Chemists Society. Re- 
prints may be obtained without charge 
by writing to the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, 2100 Robert E. Lee 
Blvd., New Orleans 19. 


Thomas Harrison Baker, Ill, 


is Married at Memphis 


Mr. and Mrs. Harrison Baker, III, 
were married July 23 at Memphis. The 
bride is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Murray Pierce of Memphis and 
the groom is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Harrison Baker, Jr., of Mem- 
phis. The groom’s father is vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of Trenton Cotton 
Oil Co., Trenton, Tenn., and the groom’s 
grandfather, the late T. H. Baker, Sr., 
was associated with cotton oil mills in 
Tennessee and Texas. He is also the 
grandson of E. J. Kyle, dean emeritus of 
Texas A. & M. and former ambassador 
to Guatemala. 


New Officers and Address 


For Plant Food Institute 


Offices of the new National Plant 
Food Institute are at 1700 K Street, N. 
W., Washington 6, and officers of the 
organization assumed their duties dur- 
ing July. A consolidation of the Ameri- 
can Plant Food Council and National 
Fertilizer Association, the Institute rep- 
resents over 300 fertilizer manufactur- 
ers and materials producers. 

Officers and staff members of the In- 
stitute are: 

J. A. Howell, Richmond, Va., presi- 
dent; E, A. Geoghegan, New Orleans, 
chairman of the board of directors; Dr. 
Russell Coleman and Paul T. Truitt, ex- 
ecutive vice-presidents; W. R. Allstetter, 
vice-president; Louis H. Wilson, secre- 
tary and director of information; Wil- 
liam §S. Ritnour, treasurer; Delbert L. 
Rucker, director of publications; Dr. 
Malcolm H. MeVickar, chief, agronomic 
education; Dr. Willard H. Garman, chief, 
agronomic relations; Peter C. Crolius, 
editorial assistant and James S, Greene, 
assistant agronomist. 
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USDA Names Bailey To Aid 


Foreign Cotton Sales 


USDA has announced a program to 
promote foreign consumption by stress- 
ing the quality of U.S. cotton. T.F.W. 
Bailey, formerly with the Institute of 
Textile Technology, will head the pro- 
gram for the Foreign Agricultural Ser- 
vice. His work in the fiber field will sup- 
plement that by USDA and the National 
Cotton Council in marketing research 
and sales promotion in Europe. 








Presenting 


Gordon W. Marks 











Jackson, Miss. 





GORDON W. MARKS, Jackson, Miss., 
was named secretary of Mississippi Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association during the 
past year; but serving as administrative 
officer for a trade association was noth- 
ing new for him. Marks and Neese Ad- 
vertising, Inc., of which he is president 
and treasurer, serves several trade asso- 
ciations; and Marks is executive vice- 
president, Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton 
Ginners’ Association; executive secretary 
and business manager, Mississippi Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association; and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mississippi Laundry and 
Cleaning Association. 

Born in Nashville, Tenn., Aug. 21, 
1898, Marks’ childhood was spent in 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Colorado. He 
began work on Denver newspapers, was 
in the legitimate theater and motion pic- 
tures, and worked in newspaper edi- 
torial and business offices in a number 
of cities before entering the agency busi- 
ness. His agency, chartered in 1939, has 
14 employees. 

He and his wife, formerly Vivian Sut- 
ton of Brookhaven, Miss., have one son, 
Sutton; and two grandchildren, Vicki 
and Peter. The Marks live on a farm, 
Fox Hollow, 13 miles north of Jackson, 
where they raise Angus cattle. 

Marks is listed as founder of the Jack- 
son Symphony Orchestra, now in its 
twelfth year, with Marks serving for 
seven years as secretary-business man- 
ager, and eight years as a member of 
the board of governors. He also has 
served as a director of Jackson Boys’ 
Club and of Community Welfare Asso- 
ciation, and is active in the First Chris- 
tian Church. 
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In bakeries, mills, supermarkets, hospitals, on 
production lines — wherever there’s a moving job to be done, you'll find cotton doing it. 
| Cookies ride from oven to package, groceries from basket to checking counter, 

| meals travel the length of hospital kitchens — all on stout cotton belting. And 

ii} conveyor belt systems reinforced with cotton even carry coal and ore for 

i miles, from mines to river barges and rail cars. 


| “Speedwalks,” the amazing new moving sidewalks for rail and air terminals 
and shopping centers, open still another market for cotton belting. 
| Because it’s strong, long-lasting and economical, cotton is 
useful in many commercial operations. 


When the job calls for rugged dependability, industry counts on cotton. 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


HOUSTON e ATLANTA @ MEMPHIS e BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES e NEW ORLEANS e NEW YORK 





Mrs. Tucker's SHORTENING * SALAD OlL @ Meadolake MARGARINE ® Paymaster FEEDS * SEEDS @ Sunny Southland Feeps 
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© Three Choices—All Bad 


FARMERS have three choices, all bad, 
as a result of the ruling on the appli- 
cation of the Social Security Act to 
farm labor, according to Leo E. Killion, 
president of Missouri Cotton Producers’ 
Association. “Cotton producers,” he com- 
mented, “have the choice of attempting 
an impossible compliance with the law 
in the case of itinerant labor, or refusing 
to employ such labor and taking a chance 
on getting their crops in, or of simply 
shutting their eyes to the law and hoping 


the axe will fall on the neck of a neigh- 
bor, rather than their own neck, when 
the spot check begins.” 


© Control Water Pests 


WATER-SOLUBLE INSECTICIDES of- 
fer real promise in controlling mos- 
quitoes in irrigation water. Studies at 
USDA’s Entomology Research Station, 
Orlando, Fla., indicate that dilute water 
solutions of several organic phosphate 
insecticides will effectively destroy mos- 
quito larvae, and preliminary results 








> Seals that are 





Operators of cotton gin and oil 
mills invariably point to the Faf- 
nir Mechani-Seal Bearing as an 
important feature of Fafnir Ball 
Bearing Power Transmission Units. 
The seal, on this bearing effec- 


tively excludes dust, dirt, lint, 
moisture and retains grease .. . 
yet, it is frictionless . . . produces 


no drag, no rubbing action, no 
wear. In addition, Fafnir Mechani- 





ane —_ JEFFECTIVE 





FRICTIONLESS 





Seals are protected against cor- 
rosion. Thousands of installations 
are proving their advantages. 

Other preference points include 
the Fafnir originated self-locking 
collar and ease of installation. Be- 
cause Fafnir bearings are bored 
to inch dimensions to fit standard 
shafting, they slip-fit right into 
place. For minimum maintenance 
and lubrication, easier starting, 
substantial power savings, long 
service life, specify Fafnir Ball 
Bearing Power Transmission Units. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR 
BALL BEARINGS 


MOST COMPLETE rey LINE IN AMERICA 
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from field-scale tests with one of the 
best of these—Bayer L 13/59—substan- 
tiate laboratory findings. Field experi- 
ments are being carried out this summer 
in irrigated rice at Stuttgart, Ark., and 
in irrigated pastures at Central, Calif. 
When present-day mosquito larvicides 
are added to water, they become sus- 
pended and remain effective only for 
hours—or at most for a few days. Then 
they settle to the bottom, where they are 
no longer in contact with nor eaten by 
the mosquito larvae. A highly soluble 
insecticide would disperse widely in ir- 
rigation water and remain in solution for 
longer periods. 


© Date Makes History 


JULY 19, 1955, may prove to be one of 
the milestones in history. On that date, 
at West Milton, N.Y., atomic power 
first was used to generate electricity to 
supply homes and industry. Throughout 
agriculture, atoms called radioisotopes 
are being used more and more for re- 
search with plants and livestock. And, 
last and least, the use of atoms in wom- 
en’s cosmetics is being studied. 


© Licorice-Flavored Milk 

MILK in six delicious flavors—licorice, 
strawberry, orange, rootbeer, coffee and 
banana—is being tested on the shelves 
of stores at Denver and will go on the 
market in California this fall. “Moo’Gay” 
is the name of the product, which will 
sell for 10 cents for an eight-ounce can. 


© No Husbands Needed 


NO HUSBAND stays around to bother 
the spotted alfalfa aphid, a pest which 
recently started attacking California 
crops. Born without wings, the insect 
develops wings when it needs them to 
fly away to greener pastures. The fe- 
males bear live young, but lay eggs in 
northern climates when winter approach- 
es; and bear young for many generations 
without fertilization by males. 


© Ghee To Be Displayed 


GHEE made from U.S. dairy products 
will be displayed at the International 
Industries Fair, Karachi, Pakistan, in 
September, USDA has announced. Pur- 
pose is to promote the American product 
among visitors to the Fair in a region 
where ghee is a staple food. The U.S. 
dairy industry has been perfecting types 
of ghee, expected to find the best market 
in the Orient as a means of moving sur- 
plus butter. 


© Less Multiplication 


RABBITS are not multiplying as rapid- 
ly in Australia as they did in the past, 
and this is causing increased costs for 
hatmakers. A disease called myxomato- 
sis has reduced the Australian rabbit 
population to the point that the price of 
pelts has jumped from $2 to $6 a pound. 
Benjamin Parrell, president of a firm 
that imports nearly 10 million pelts 
yearly, says that wild Texas jackrabbits 
can’t be used to replace the imports. 


© Just Following Orders 


SORROWFULLY, a Woodville, Calif., 
rancher discovered that workers some- 
times take instructions a little too liter- 
ally. He hired some school boys to work 
his small cotton acreage and returned at 
noon to find two acres minus weeds, 
cotton, and every other growing thing. 
The young workers explained they had 
been hired to “chop cotton.” They did. 
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e 1,000 Attend Co-op oe : 
Meeting in Lubbock | A new sign is going up in Texas: 


ONE THOUSAND ginners, farmers and _ | 
guests attended the meeting of Plains 
Cooperative Oil Mill, Farmers’ Coopera- 
tive Compress and Plains Cotton Cooper- 
ative Association at Lubbock July 20. 
B. F. Smith, Delta Council, Stoneville, 
Miss.; and J. E. Thigpen, USDA, Wash- 
ington, were among the _ principal 
speakers. 

The business program was supple- 
mented by a cotton style show and cat- 
fish luncheon. 





Buckeye Staff Member | 
For 45 Years Is Dead | 


Charles Isaac Motte, a member of the 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. division head- 
quarters office staff in Atlanta, died 
July 13. He had been associated with the 
firm for 45 years, and had friends 
throughout the industry. 

Survivors include his wife; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. T. B. Harrell of Anniston, Ala.; 
and three grandchildren. 





| 
! Cotton Men Concerned | 
About New Air Base | 
J 
Cotton growers and ginners of the 
Edwards, Miss., area are concerned over 
the proposal to locate a Navy air base 
in Hinds County. They say that it would 
use 10,000 acres, including some of the 
best farm land in the section. Ginner H. 
R. Bryant said he would have to go out 
of business if the acreage goes out of 
cotton. 








TESTING COMPANY, INC. 
BROWNSVILLE BRANCH 


@ Complete Cotton Testing Facilities 
@ Highly Trained Technicians 


UNITED STATES 
| 
| 
| 


@ Completely conditioned 1200 square 
foot laboratory 


@ Arrangements made to issue certification 
on warehouse weight sheets. 


UNITED STATES 
TESTING COMPANY. we. 


Boca Chica and Texas Avenues 





New Ginning Specialist 
HOWARD ZUCH, whose appointment as 








cotton ginning specialist for Texas Ex- Brownsville. Texas 

tension Service was announced recently, 

is shown here. Zuch succeeds Ed H. Bush, 1700 Cotton Exchange Bldg. 214-215 Cotton Exchange Bldg 
now executive vice-president of Texas Dallas 1, Texas Memphis 3, Tenn. 





Cotton Ginners’ Association. The new 
ginning specialist is a native of Travis 
County and received a B.S. degree in 
agricultural engineering from Texas BOSTON CHICAGO - DALLAS - DENVER - LOS ANGELES - MEMPHIS 
A. & M. Zuch, Fred Elliott, Texas Ex- 
tension cotton work specialist, and Ed 
Bush, executive vice-president, Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association, visited the 
offices of The Press on July 26. 








NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PROVIDENCE » SAN ANGELO - WILMINGTON 






MAIN LABORATORIES * 1415 Park Avenue, Hoboken, N. J 
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Progress of the Crop 


MPROVED or continued good cotton prospects characterized reports 
from practically all states at the end of July, and the less optimistic 
reporters are those who think in terms of future possibilities. Clouding 
the picture is the fact that August often is a month of heavy damage 
from weevils and other pests; the probability of such damage has been 
increased by rains which have hampered control activity in many states 
and by the rapid build-up in infestations recently in a number of areas. 
Nevertheless, many counties continue to describe the outlook for 
this season’s yield, as of July 30, as ranging from good to the best in 


many years. 


The rising weevil infestation is going to take more poison per plant 
to control it than a year ago, entomologists are pointing out. This is 
because of the larger, leafier plants this season. Too-low dosages of 
insecticides, where any poisoning is justified, are a costly mistake, the 
authorities warn. Bollworms have increased over much of the Belt and 
there are the usual spotted infestations of other pests. Pink bollworm 
counts in the Southwest have not been alarming but do show higher 
infestations than a year ago in some Texas counties, chiefly in the 


Brazos and Colorado bottoms. 


ALABAMA’s cotton generally was in 
good condition at the end of July, but 
there has been some shedding caused by 
morning showers. Farmers were doing 
limited poisoning to control a_ light 
weevil infestation and some other pests. 

Cotton has made good progress in 
ARIZONA. Some damage resulted from 
heavy rains July 22-25 and recent humid 
weather caused shedding. Main problem 
has been controlling insects, chiefly boll- 
worms and lygus. The first boll rot has 
been reported, and the first bale of stub 
cotton has been ginned. 

Growth of ARKANSAS cotton has 
been rapid—too fast to set a good crop 
in some cases. Dry weather was needed. 
Weevil infestations rose sharply and 
farmers were warned to use heavier ap- 
plications of poison than a year ago be- 
cause of the larger size of plants. Flea- 
hoppers and bollworms are doing some 
damage. 

CALIFORNIA cotton has continued 
to catch up from its original late start, 





Get Your Cotton Pickin’ 


KHAKI 
COMFORTERS 
and 


COT 
PADS 


Tayl Male ~=NOW! 


PRODUCT 





Order Taylor-Made low cost khaki 
comforters and cot pads. Available 
from jobbers, or direct from 


Originators of 
famous Insl- 
Cotton Insula- 
tion . . . the 
cotton that will 
not burn. 


Taylor Bedding 








but was about 10 days late at the end of 
July. San Joaquin crops have been doing 
fine, with some blooming. Palo Verde cot- 
ton was blooming and developing bolls. 
Good progress is reported in the Borrego 
and Imperial Valley areas. 

Drier weather would be welcome in 
GEORGIA, but cotton has been in good 
condition and fruiting well. Weather con- 
tributed to weevil increase and hampered 
control work. The first bale has been 
ginned. 

Farm work and insect control were 
hampered by frequent showers in 
LOUISIANA, but cotton made good 
growth. First generation weevils were 
coming out in large numbers, and all 
areas complained of rising infestations. 

MISSISSIPPI prospects are good, with 
cotton growing well and fruiting heavily. 
Rains caused some shedding, permitted 
little farm work and encouraged some 
increase in what was a relatively light 
weevil infestation. Bollworm counts have 
been low. 

It was hot and humid in MISSOURI 
and farmers were battling grasshoppers, 
but cotton continued to make good prog- 
ress and soybean condition was the best 
since 1950. Fleahoppers were more plen- 
tiful than usual and poisoning was ad- 
vised on some farms. 

Frequent showers to good rains fell 
in NEW MEXICO and only scattered 
northern areas remained dry. Cotton, 
feed and row crops generally have made 
good progress. Light infestations of flea- 
hoppers and bollworms have been found. 

Rains averaging an inch fell in 
NORTH CAROLINA, but some localities 
remained dry. Crop progress was gener- 
ally good. Second generation weevils are 
emerging and bollworms are active in 
some counties, with damage increasing. 

OKLAHOMA cotton has been helped 
by rains, with late cotton improving rap- 
idly. Plants are fruiting heavily where 
moisture fell. The period was the most 
favorable for weevils in three seasons 
and rather heavy infestations were show- 
ing up. 

Light to moderate rains in SOUTH 
CAROLINA were beneficial and cotton 
prospects are good to very good in most 
areas. The crop has developed well and 
bolls are opening along the coast. Wee- 
vils and bollworms have increased and 
are a general threat. 

TENNESSEE cotton has made good 
to excessive growth, but frequent rains 
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have hampered insect control in western 
counties. Conditions favored continued 
weevil build-up. 

On the whole, TEXAS cotton prospects 
improved the last two weeks of July and 
are favorable. Some Blackland counties 
describe the yield outlook as the best in 
years. Good rains fell over most of the 
South Plains region, helping cotton but 
also encouraging insect increases. Irri- 
gated cotton made good progress. South- 
ern counties complained of premature 
opening and shedding because of hot, 
dry weather. Ginning was moving north- 
ward with first bales reported in central 
counties. 

Lower Valley fields, where no control 
has been practiced, suffered severely 
from the weevil and bollworm. South 
Plains dealers reported heaviest insecti- 
cide sales in years. Both weevils and boll- 
worms are increasing over much of the 
state. Bloom inspections in 70 coastal 
counties showed a lighter pink bollworm 
infestation than in 1954, or negative both 
years. Upland counties, however, had 
notably higher infestations as did the 
Colorado and Brazos bottoms. Grasshop- 
pers were decreasing but Lubbock County 
complained of fleahopper damage. 


G. Worthen Agee, Chemical 


Leader, Dies in Memphis 


G. Worthen Agee, head of Barrow- 
Agee Laboratories and a leader for many 
years in chemical phases of the oilseed 
processing industry, died July 25 at 
Memphis. Services and burial were at 
Memphis. 

Agee founded Barrow-Agee Labora- 
tories in 1917 with E. R. Barrow, who re- 
tired in February of last year as vice 
president and secretary-treasurer. 

Agee was one of a group of nine men 
who met here in 1909 to lay groundwork 
for an organization which a year later 
was formally organized in Little Rock 
as the Society of Cotton Products Ana- 
lysts. The name was later changed to The 
American Oil Chemists’ Society. Agee 
and Barrow drew up the first constitu- 
tion and by-laws for the organization, 
and Agee served successively as secre- 
tary-treasurer, vice-president and presi- 
dent. 

Agee served as editor of the society’s 
first official publication, the Chemists’ 
Section of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press. 

He was a member of the American 
Chemical Society, an official chemist of 
the National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation and of the Memphis Merchants 
Exchange, and was a licensed chemist 
with USDA. He was also a member of 
the American Society for Testing Mater- 
ials and the Tennessee Academy of Sci- 
ence, and was a licensed engineer for the 
state. 

He was a member of the Memphis 
Rotary Club and Memphis Country Club. 
He was a communicant of Immaculate 
Conception Catholic Church. 


He leaves his wife, Mrs. Evelyn Tuther 
Agee, and two sisters, Mrs. Corbin Brax- 
ton and Mrs. Harry H. Crosby, both of 
Memphis. 


Death Ends Long Career of 


A. I. Picard, New Orleans 


Senator A. I. Picard, New Orleans, 
head of the Heyman Co., died on July 26. 
He had been associated with the cotton- 
seed crushing industry and related ac- 
tivities for many years. 
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LINT CLEANERS 


are delivering... 





MORE bales in higher grades 







MORE profit for Farmers 


rpeaia raised a full grade and in some MORE new customers and 


instances more. Merchants buying this 
cotton praised the cleanliness, smooth- 
ness and color of my samples...” 


J. F. McLaurin, Bennetsville, S. C. MORE pro it for Ginners 


NATION'S GINNER OF THE YEAR 
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GINNER ACCEPTANCE 


We invite you to write or contact any 
owner of a Moss Lint Cleaner for the 
facts. Names and addresses furnished 
on request. 























IN GINS where Moss Lint Cleaners have been 
installed, records show outstanding results in 
better ginning. Up-grading cotton for higher 
prices... cutting lint loss to a minimum... 





trouble-free and economical operation — are but 


a few of the many advantages offered in a Moss 
Lint Cleaner. When you add these to low first- 
cost and ease of installation, you have the answer 
to why Moss is the Number One choice of so 













many leading ginners everywhere! 


Whether you have a large or eer: ' 
1 
small gin, there is a Moss Lint Lint Clean ng 


Cleaner specifically designed ' 
for your plant. It will pay with a MOSS 
you to get complete informa- 


noch tide sonia tier oda locas tien. Write us for anengineer | Coase’? Cost. - . 
ner. , to check your plant without 


This machine operates as a trouble-free . 3 : ” 
> oaths ee ee ee any obligation on your part. it PAYS! 
unit with minimum attention... 


q Roy Forkner, Lubbock, Texas 
f TEXAS GINNER OF THE YEAR 











3116 Main Street 


hw Dallas, Texas 
ad Third Street & Ave. O 


Lubbock, Texas 


LINT CLEANER CO, | 22s moe sve 


Memphis, Tennessee 
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e Farm Outlook Discouraging — To be 
brutally realistic about it, the farm out- 
look as a whole is nothing to shout about 
so far as government and private fore- 
casters can see. Bright spots are few 
and far between, and they are outweigh- 
ed by serious trouble spots. 

Two and a half years ago President 
Eisenhower put Ezra Taft Benson in 
charge of the nation’s farm program 
with a promise to reverse the already 
accelerating downward trend in farm in- 
come. 

The record is not one that many Re- 
publicans can boast about. Many of the 
most severe critics of the farm program 
are Republicans otherwise loyal to Ike. 
It is a program that most Democrats 
have lambasted. 

This will be the third crop year under 
the Benson-directed farm program. In 
that period net farm income will have 
dropped by almost three billion dollars. 
Farm prices have continued downward, 
and still there is no sign of any con- 
crete program that promises an early, or 
even eventual, reversal of that trend. 


e Promises Plentiful — Promises have 


been plentiful, but results have been 
painfully few. Price supports have been 
lowered and still lower supports are in 
prospect. The objective, which met with 
general agreement by most farmers, was 
to restore a measure of freedom to pro- 
duction and prices. That objective, how- 
ever, appears no nearer than it did three 
years ago. 

Instead, production controls have been 
tightened. Cuts have been made in acre- 
age of cotton, wheat, tobacco, rice, pea- 
nuts—in fact in all crops under acreage 
allotments. The theory held by many of 
the newcomers in USDA was that lower 
prices would “discourage production.” 

The argument openly advanced was 
that since high supports encouraged big 
production during the war and immediate 
post-war years, then lower supports were 
bound to cause farmers to produce less. 
That argument has blown up in the face 
of those who advanced it. 

Cotton acreage allotments this year 
were cut back by 15 percent but sup- 
ports still set the price and our stock- 
pile of cotton has grown by half a mil- 
lion bales in the past year. USDA has 
spent about $200 
million out of Pub- 





WE GET YOU 
BACK TO WORK 





in “NOTHIN’ FLAT” cr 


Trouble-free operation for you is a lot more 


lic Law 480 funds 
to boost cotton ex- 
ports, but with re- 
sults far below 
earlier promises. 


Total 1955 farm 
production, despite 
tightened controls 
and lowered sup- 
ports, now seems 
reasonable certain 
of hitting an all- 
time record high. 
Crop production 
will fall only about 
one percent below 
the record, due en- 
tirely to acreage 
cuts in wheat and 
cotton, but in- 
creased production 
livestock and 
livestock products 
will push the farm 
total to a new high. 


important to us after the sale. We do not 


“sell ‘em and forget.” Service after the sale 
is uppermost in Stewart & Stevenson operation. 
When you deal with Stewart & Stevenson you 
are assured of prompt, dependable service to 


get you back at work if trouble arises. 


STEWART & STEVENSON SERVICES, INC. 


Main Office and Plant: 4516 S Sartore Bivd., Houston 


il, Texas. Phone WAinut 


Branches: Corpus Christi, Dallas, Lubbock, Wichita 
Falls, San Juan, Odessa. 
San Antonio, Longview, Brownsville, 


Representatives: 
Abilene. 





e Planners Miscal- 
culated — Obvious- 
ly, the planners 
have miscalculated 
somewhere. Lower 
prices, unless they 
reach the point of 
bankrupting farm- 
ers, do not result 
in lower’ produc- 
tion. Tight acreage 
controls operate 
only on individual 
crops, not on over- 
all production 
when some crops 
are uncontrolled. 
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Net result so far has been to lower 
both prices and total farm income, with- 
out achieving either of the objectives of 
reduced total production or producing a 
free market situation. CCC holdings of 
farm commodities have increased stead- 
ily, even in the face of a $1 billion ex- 
port program authorized a year ago. Well 
over half of that already has been spent 
or committed, though it was passed as a 
three-year program. 

All of that has not resulted in any 
decrease in total CCC holdings of farm 
commodities, either owned or under loan. 
As a matter of fact CCC obligations 
now are at an all-time high, and promise 
to go higher, much higher, before the 
next harvest is in. 

A year ago USDA asked, and got, an 
increase in its lending authorization 
from $7.5 billion to $10 billion. Recently 
acting through Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee Chairman Ellender, Benson re- 
quested that this be increased to $12 bil- 
lion. The bill was drawn and placed be- 
fore the Agriculture Committee with 
recommendation for action before Con- 
gress goes home, 

Just how CCC hopes ever to dispose 
of that huge stockpile, without demoral- 
izing either the foreign or domestic mar- 
ket—or both—is something that no one 
apparently knows, or even has any very 
definite ideas about. But on one thing 
most people are agreed: so long as that 
surplus exists it will continue to have 
an influence on farm prices. 


e Long, Tough Road Ahead — This situ- 
ation emphasizes the fact that agricul- 
ture has a long, tough road ahead be- 
fore it can look into the future with any 
degree of confidence that better times 
lie in the immediate future. All indica- 
tions are that the near future, the next 
year or two, will see further declines in 
both farm prices and net income. 

So far this year farm income has been 
running at a seasonally adjusted rate of 
$11 billion for the year as a whole. That 
is four percent under a year ago, and 
it is about 25 percent under four years. 

In contrast, the rest of the nation has 
continued to ride a rising tide of pros- 
perity. While farmers have taken a 25 
percent cut in income since 1951, factory 
wage rates have gone up 17 percent. The 
added costs have been passed along to 
farmers on the things they buy. 

Farmers have a legitimate gripe that 
their lower prices have not been passed 
along to consumers. The “costs” between 
the farmer and the consumer have in- 
creased by approximately 20 percent, 
mostly due to higher wage rates, so say 
the distributors. 

There are reasons to believe that had 
the lower prices been passed along that 
consumption of farm products might 
have increased sufficiently to have some 
bolstering effect on farm prices. Both 
Congress and USDA are planning in- 
tensive “studies” to determine why the 
price spread has increased, 

Now, it appears, farmers are headed 
for still another price jolt when labor 
gets the guaranteed $1 an hour mini- 
mum wage. That will add millions of dol- 
lars to the costs of goods and services 
required by farmers to keep up produc- 
tion. But there is no assurance that it 
will, as some claim, result in greater de- 
mand for farm products. 

All of this is part of the dilemma which 
USDA continues to insist does not exist 
and which Congress has largely ignored. 
Benson “explains” the decline in farm 
income by statistics showing that “aver- 
age” farm incomes are up because there 
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are fewer farmers who have been able 
under existing conditions to hold onto 
their farms. 

The Democratically-controlled segment 
of Congress, which is the majority, has 
offered only the suggestion that farmers 
be offered a return to 90 percent of par- 
ity supports. Some forget that most of 
the decline since 1951 has been in a pe- 
riod during which 90 percent supports 
were in full force for the basic crops. 


Most farm leaders agree (1) that 
flexible supports lead inevitably to lower 
and lower prices, and that (2) rigid 
supports without iron-clad production 
controls could bankrupt the Treasury. 
That is the horns of the dilemma that 
most thoughtful leaders find themselves 
impaled upon. 

The inescapable conclusion is that 
nothing is going to be done about it this 
year. The delay until 1956 is politics, 
pure and simple. That means that every- 
body will be talking about farm troubles 
next year, but no one is going to do any- 
thing until after the votes are counted 
in November. The Administration is to 
be allowed to continue its policies through 
1956, The effective date of any new 
farm program will be 1957, at the earli- 
est, unless there is a complete reversal 
of all signs. 

Meanwhile, the outlook is for more of 
the same. 


Charcoal Is Big Business 


Charcoal sales have mounted to a total 
of $391,000 yearly, in Texas, a survey 
by Texas Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion shows. Only $78,000 worth of the 
steak-cooking fuel was manufactured 
within the state in 1954. 


Atlantic Steel Plans New 


Offices at Atlanta 


Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, has an- 
nounced details on the new office build- 
ing to be erected at Sixteenth and Me- 
caslin Streets. This is a part of the $10 
million modernization program recently 
announced. The program, now well un- 
der way, includes a new merchant bar 
and rod mill and a second electric fur- 
nace. 

The office building will provide space 
for the company’s executive offices, sales 
department, fabricating engineering, 
purchasing, advertising, bookkeeping, 
and electronics records sections. 

Contemporary in design, the three 
story air-conditioned building will fea- 
ture Georgia marble and limestone. A 
large “window-wall” in the walnut-pan- 
eled conference and board room will over- 
look the entire plant. 

The floor area of the building will be 
approximately 35,000 square feet. Flex- 
ibility of office arrangement will be pro- 
vided by the use of steel movable parti- 
tions, an underfloor electrical duct sys- 
tem, and modular layout of lighting and 
air conditioning outlets. 

Adequate off-street parking facilities 
for visitors and employees will be pro- 
vided in the front and rear of the build- 
ing. 

Steel and stainless steel will be used 
throughout the building where appro- 
priate, to demonstrate the wide variety 
of steel products available to the con- 
struction industry. 

Atlantic Steel Company is Georgia’s 
only steel mill and one of the nation’s 
few independent steel producers. 


@ Mexican Mill and Gins 
Sold to Two Firms 


PURCHASE of a cottonseed crushing 
mill and nine cotton gins in Western 
Mexico jointly by Producers Cotton Oil 
Co., Fresno, Calif., and George H. Mc- 
Fadden & Brothers, worldwide cotton or- 
ganization, has been announced by Har- 
ry S. Baker, president of the Fresno 
company. 

The facilities were purchased under 
the name of Producers McFadden Co., 
SA de CV, from Industrias Unidas 
del Pacifico, SA, owned by the Longo- 
ria interests of Mexico. The purchase 
price was not disclosed. 

Eugene A. Egan, a former Fresno 
State College dean of agriculture, will 
manage the Mexican interests with head- 
quarters in Obregon, Sonora. He was 
the manager of Producers Imperial Co. 
at Calipatria, Calif. 

He will be succeeded in Calipatria by 
Robert R. Colter, who has been Baker’s 
assistant. He will be succeeded in the 
Fresno office by Gerald B. Brewster, who 
has been the company’s personnel man- 
ager. 

Baker said that the Mexican pur- 
chases mark the third expansion of the 
Fresno company since it was formed 
in 1929, Producers now owns four cot- 
tonseed oil mills and 62 gins. 


Barbecue at Paymaster Farm 


Two hundred employees and guests of 
Paymaster Farm, Aiken, Texas, attend- 
ed a barbecue recently at which service 
and safety awards were presented. Dr. 
Harold Loden presided. 
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® No Slip Joint to Bind 


P. O. Box 673 


® Rolls on Angle Iron Track 
® Made to Order for Your Gin 


® Travels Full Length with Light 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS 


HEARNE, TEXAS 


The New, Trouble-Free 


ZEIG UNIVERSAL 
TRAVELLING TELESCOPE 


“The Travelling Telescope That Will Travel” 


FIVE YEARS OF PROVEN, TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE! 


Here are some of the reasons it has given such outstanding performance: 


® Roller of 2 inch Pipe — Sealed 


Ball Bearings 


Pressure of Finger or Hand 


Phone 504 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 
and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 
Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 


~~ Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE--No. 133 Sutorbilt blower 14 x 37, 
complete with 50 H.P., 220-440, 1200 RPM U. S. 
motor and drive, 180’ of 10” pipe.—Producers 
Cooperative Oil Mill, P. O. Box 911, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 





FOR SALE—Seven intermediate cooker rings and 
bottoms complete with sweeps and fittings for 
72” French screw press stack cookers.—Address 
inquiries to Sweetwater Cotton Oil Company, 
Sweetwater, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers, each 
complete with 14” conditioner and 36” cooker; 
rolls, cookers, 176 and 14l-saw Carver linters, all 
completely rebuilt. Butters milling machine. Double 

x linter press. Filter presses, attrition mills. 
54” seed cleaner. No. 153 separating unit, No. 136 
double hull beater.—Sproles & Cook Machinery 
Co., 151 Leslie St., Telephone PR-5958, Dallas, 
Texas. 





OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cookers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 


tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 








FOR SALE—tTrue Line gummer for 106 saw cyl- 
inder; No. 148 Bauer drag elevator 15’6” centers ; 
30” Chandler bar huller; home made beater; two 
12-ton French accumulators; gas burner for 
steam boiler; coupling type clutch, 35 H.P.— 
2-7/16 bore; 10 KW-DC generator; 24 ton Howe 
motor scale 28’ long; 80 ton Fairbanks-Morse RR 
scale, 40’ long, in good condition; one analytical 
scale; two fuel oil pumps; one Sepsco seed loader, 
22’ long; over two hundred feet 16” conveyors and 
some 12”, 6” and 4”; sprockets, shafts, steel split 
pulleys, etc.—Brady Cotton Oil Co., Paul Klatt, 
Secretary, Brady, Texas. Phone 2322. 





ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! 


Rebuilt and New Ball Bearing Motors 
3/60/220-440/2300 Volts 








H.P. Type Speed Price 
300 Slipring 900 $3500 
200 Slipring 900 New 3152 
200 Slipring 720 2368 
150 Slipring 900 New 2590 
150 Slipring 900 1566 
200 Sq. Cage 900 1481 
150 Sq. Cage 900 1188 
100 Slipring 1200 1076 
100 Slipring 900 1189 
100 Sq. Cage 1200 758 
100 Sq. Cage 900 879 
75 Sq. Cage 1808 490 
75 Slipring 1200 889 
75 Slipring 900 991 
75 Sq. Cage 1200 564 
60 Sq. Cage 1800 356 
50 Sq. Cage 1800 290 


All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 H.P. in 
Stock. LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT NO 
CHARGE. 


Wholesale and Retail Distributors of 
DELCO — GENERAL ELECTRIC — ACEC 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY | 


Dallas 
HUnter-2801 


Harlingen 
GArfield 3-6587 


Lubbock 
POrter 3-4711 
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FOR SALE — Filter presses; screening tanks: 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 316” 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners; 
No. 153 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR SALE—2 French screw presses, complete 
with motor starters, 5-high ring stack cookers, in- 
dividual steam traps, pressure gauges, etc. Only 
about 50,000 bu. soy beans have been processed 
through each since new. May easily be converted 
to cottonseed crushing. $17,000 for both units. 
Present replacement cost about $52,000.—Fayette 
Soybean Mill, Fayette, Iowa. 





Gin Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE—Conveyor distributors: One 5-80 
Lummus, one 5-70 Lummus, one 5-80 Mitchell. Bur 
machines: 2-10’ steel Lummus with 5-cylinder 
built-in after cleaners in each. 1-14’ wood Hard- 
wicke-Etter with long and short by-pass conveyor. 
Lint cleaners: 5-80 Murray saw type, recondi- 
tioned, like new. One 80-saw Continental, 8-80 
loose roll ABDC Cen-Tennials, 4-80 DC model C 
brush Continentals. Huller-feeders: 5-70 Lummus 
MEF, one flat belt Super Mitchell, 4-60 and 4-70 
flat belt Standard Mitchells. Cleaners: One 6- 
cylinder Continental airline, like new. Two 5- 
cylinder 52” V-drive Murray inclines, like new. 
Two 4-cylinder incline Continentals. Separators: 
One Stacy, 1-48” Lummus, 1-70” Lummus, 1-52” 
Gullett. Condensers: 1-60” Continental, side-dis- 
charge, 1-72”, side-discharge. 1-70” Lummus, up- 
discharge. Presses: One steel-bound Murray, one 
steel-bound Gullett. Driers: One Murray Big Reel, 
5-80 Mitchells with fans and burner. Fans: One 
double 45” Lummus, one double 30” Lummus. 
Several singles 40” and 45”. Pumps: One Lummus, 
one Continental, one Murray. Seed lifts: 1-12” 
rotary, one steel-cased bucket. Also shafting, 
sheaves, split pulleys, conveyors, ball bearing floor 
stands, BB hangers.—Bill Smith, P. O. Box 694, 





FOR SALE—Closeout bargains. 4-80 saw Lummus 
all-steel, double moting gin stands with lint flue, 
$1350. 3-80 Murray gin stands, 6” mote conveyor, 
$600. One 160 h.p. Minneapolis-Moline gas engine, 
$500. One Murray steel bound cotton press, ram 
and casing, $575. 1-72” Lummus all-steel cleaning 
separator, $400. One Hardwicke-Etter 80-saw gin 
stand, hot roll box, double moting, $575. 4-66” 
Mitchell convertible feeder extractors with V-belts, 
$900.—Strader-Hughston Company, Rt. 7, Coit 
Road, Phone FO-8-5883, Dallas, Texas. 





SPECIAL BARGAINS—One complete 4-80 Lum- 
mus gin outfit including 1% acres of land and 
4-room dwelling to be operated at location with 
excellent prospects this season. Miscellaneous: 
Six 80-saw Murray loose roll, glass front gins 
equipped with roll dump. 5-80 saw model “C” 
brush and 5-80 saw model “C’’ Continental air 
blast gins. Continental and Mitchell extracting 
feeders in all sizes. One 50” Continental, one 48” 
cleaning type and one type “M’” Lummus, one 
Murray VS and one 52” Stacy separators. One 
7-cylinder 50” steel Wichita and one 6-cylinder 
50” Continental incline cleaners. One 10’ Lum- 
mus steel bur machine. One 18’ practically new 
12” rotor lift with offset intake and feeder hop- 
per drive. Murray, Lummus, Continental and 
Beaumier press pumps. Several practically new 
rams and casings, including down packing Hard- 
wicke-Etter. Murray, Cameron & Continental E.J. 
steel trampers. One Big Reel Murray drier. New 
tower driers, cyclones and rock and boll traps. 
New fans which meet required specifications for 
pink bollworm trash and hull disposal. For your 
largest, oldest and most reliable source of guar- 
anteed late model, used and reconditioned gin 
machinery, contact us. Qualified graduate engi- 
neer to assist you with any of your machinery 
problems at no obligation. Call us regarding any 
machinery or complete outfits you have for sale 
or trade.—R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hack- 
berry St., Telephones: Day 2-8141, Night 3-7929, 
Waco, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Three Mitchell Standard Units, Three 
70 saw Cen-Tennial stands. Two 35” Sturdivant 
fans. One #2 Jacob mechanical tramper. Priced 
very low.—J. F. Suttle, Jr., J. F. Suttle Estate, 
Suttle, Alabama. 





CAN now make prompt delivery of electric cot- 
ton samplers. Order yours immediately. Price $145. 
—Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 47847 and 49626, 
Abilene, Texas. 


Juty 30, 1955 -: 


FOR SALE—We are dismantling an all-steel late 
model gin plant near here and have for saie: 
One Gullett tower drier, 6-cylinder inclined 
cleaner, burner setup complete. Cen-Tennial all- 
steel one story press with Cen-Tennial tramper 
and pump. Cen-Tennial seed scales complete. 3 
Cen-Tennial 80-saw gin stands in good shape. 
3-66” Mitchell super units in excellent shape. 
Transmission, fans, etc. We also have 1-80 saw 
Continental F-3 gin stand with stainless steel 
front 1951 model. Set of Continental 4X extractors. 
Set of Model 100 Gullett extractors like new.— 
Call or write Sam Clements, Greenwood, Miss. 





FOR SALE—Four 80-saw F-3 Continental gins. 
Completely reconditioned.—Kimbell Gin, Earth, 
Texas. Phone 3371 or 3351. 


FOR SALE—American split steel pulleys: One 
30” diameter, 9” face; one 19” diameter, 6” face; 
one 20” diameter, 11” face; one 24” diameter, 12” 
face; two 26” diameter, 6” face; one 26” diameter, 
9” face; one 28” diameter, 5” face; one 36” diam- 
eter, 9” face; one 40” diameter, 9” face; one 28” 
diameter, 9” face; one 12” diameter, 5” face; two 
12” diameter, 7” face; two 18” diameter, 7” face; 
one 34” diameter, 7” face; one 16” diameter, 5” 
face; one 14” diameter, 6” face; two 16” diam- 
eter, 7” face. Cast iron pulleys: one 24” x 6”, 
1-11/16” bore; one 18” x4”, 144” bore. Priced at 
$15.00 each. Sheaves: one 18” sheave 8-groove, 
3” bore, D section, $75. One 28” OD hub type D 
section 10-groove, $100. All prices f.o.b. Sinton, 
Texas.—The Staple Gin Company, Telephone 
717J1, Sinton, Texas. 


FOR SALE—2-10’ bur machine (Cen-Tennial) 
assembly wth 72” cieaner and 72” separator and 
stub shaft assembly.—Cen-Tennial Ginnery, Inc., 
Bennettsville, South Carolina. 











FOR SALE—One all-steel, Cen-Tennial, one story 
up-packing press with ram and tramper. In prac- 
tically new condition but at a sacrifice price.— 
Cc. L. Hamilton, Baxley, Georgia. 


FOR SALE—If you wish to either sell, or buy a 
gin, compress or oil mill anywhere in the State of 
Texas, our honest and dependable service will be 
valuable to you. Call, write or wire M. M. Phillips, 
Phone TE5-8555, Box 1288 Corpus Christi, Texas. 





Equipment Wanted 





WANTED—One_ up-packing single box baling 
press.—Roddie & Co., Brady, Texas. 





WANTED—One FBM, 120 H.P. diesel engine; 
one FBM, 150 H.P. diesel engine. — Johnson 
Brothers Gin, Capps, Ala. 





WANTED—Good used 200 h.p. natural gas power 
unit. Prefer Le Roi model H2000.—W. Caplis, Box 
1312, Shreveport, La. 





WANTED TO BUY—One Roots-Connersville seed 
blower with piping and valves.—Bill Smith, P. O. 
Box 694, Phones: 47847 and 49626, Abilene, Texas. 





Electric Motors 






Sales 
. . Repair 


ACEC 

Westinghouse 

Delco 

Crocker Wheeler 

e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 


of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


FOSHEE ELECTRIC CO. 


203 S. Main Fannin 9308 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
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Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
: ynvanes Services first. Contact your nearest 
ranch. 








FOR SALE—Two John Deere No. 8 cotton pickers. 
1951 production. Excellent condition. Picked ap- 
proximately 1200 bales each.—Albert E. Carter, 
Bill Carter Farms Co., 1310 Orchard Lane, Carls- 
bad, New Mexico. 





FOR SALE—Electric motors, 440 volt, 3-phase: 
1-20, 4-40s, 3-50, 2-75s, 1-100, 1-125, 2-150s, 1-200, 
and 1-75, 2300 volt. All motors with starting 
equipment. Engines: 1-340 h.p. twin General 
Motors. 1-210 h.p. butane and natural gas Minne- 
apolis-Moline. 1-25 h.p. vertical boiler.—Bill Smith, 
P. O. Box 694, Phones: 47847 and 49626, Abilene, 
Texas. 





® Yield Outlook Good 


In Georgia Contest 


YIELDS by winners and others in the 
cotton improvement contest sponsored 
annually in Georgia are encouraging in- 
dications of potential cotton yields per 
acre for the state as a whole, says E. C. 
Westbrook, Georgia Extension agronom- 
ist, Athens. 

Georgia’s 5-acre Cotton Contest is 
sponsored by the Georgia Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association and conducted by 
the Georgia Extension Service. It was 
first inaugurated in 1947. The purpose of 
the contest is to encourage maximum use 
of practices that contribute to large 
economic yields of cotton of high quality. 

“Although we have not been able to 
raise the yield per acre as rapidly as we 
had hoped to do, we have been making 
steady progress in that direction,” West- 
brook says. 

“For example: In 1954, despite the fact 
that most of Georgia was declared a dis- 
aster area because of the drouth, we 
made a yield of 286 pounds per acre, 
which was the third largest yield per 
acre on record for the state—just an- 
other example of how cotton can take a 
lot of punishment and still come through 
with profitable yields. The state winner 
in 1954 produced 15 bales on his five 
acres. The average yield for the 18 dis- 
trict winners was almost two bales per 
acre, and the average yield for all con- 
testants was 600 pounds of lint cotton 
per acre. 

“Some $3,500 has been awarded in 
prizes each year. Most of this money has 
been contributed by the Georgia Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association. A _ small 
amount of it has been contributed by 
fertilizer companies, ginners and others. 


“We have enrolled in the 5-Acre Cot- 
ton Contest this year 1,050 farmers, from 
90 counties. In addition to the $3.500 in 
district and state prizes, county prizes 
in the value of $5,500 are offered to 
farmers making the largest yields of 
cotton in their respective counties. 

“By the last of July indications were 
that attractive yields of cotton will be 
made this year. There has been more 
moisture than for several years. Cotton 
has made a large vegetative growth and 
has been fruiting very satisfactorily. 
Also, weevil infestation early in the 
season was lighter than for a number of 
years. Although infestation had built up 
by the last of July in some fields, farm- 
ers generally have been doing a good job 
of poisoning. By the end of July, how- 
ever, the cotton in many fields had be- 
come so large as to make it desirable to 
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shift from tractor dusters to airplane 
applications of poison. 

“We are hoping that Georgia farmers 
will make a record yield of cotton per 
acre this year; 317 pounds is the largest 
average acre yield we have made. We 
would like to have that pushed up to 
350 this year,” the agronomist adds. 


Food Fat Disappearance 


increases 10 Percent 


Disappearance of food fats during the 
current marketing year, which ends Sept. 
30, is about 10 percent more than in 
1953-54 and stocks have been reduced 
sharply from the levels of the past two 
seasons, USDA says in its current re- 
view. 

Most of the increased consumption 
came through larger exports, although 
domestic consumption increased some. 

Production of food fats in the market- 
ing year beginning Oct. 1 is expected to 
increase to a new high. Peak output of 
soybean oil and a moderate increase in 
lard will more than counterbalance a de- 
cline in cottonseed oil. Because of the 
smaller stocks, however, total supply may 
be about five percent below the record 
of this year. 

The 1955 flaxseed crop will be well 
above probable domestic use. Unlike re- 
cent years, however, strong world de- 
mand and limited supplies from other 
countries may permit sizeable commer- 
cial exports. 

Production of inedible tallow and 
greases in 1955-56 may continue upward. 
Hog slaughter will increase because of 
the larger pig crop in 1955. Little change 
in cattle slaughter is expected, 


@ Simple Method Shows 


Static Electricity 


A SIMPLE WAY to determine static 
electricity around V-belts is to hold a 
one-twenty-fifth watt neon glowbulb 
near the belt. Dayton Rubber Co. re- 
searchers say the bulb will light if there 
is static electricity present. 

Because of the possibility that there 
may be enough static electricity to knock 
the bulb out of a person’s hand, the re- 
search workers recommended attaching 
the bulb to the end of a pencil or some 
other holder. 
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Arkansas Station Signs 
Weed Burner Contract 


The University of Arkansas has signed 
a contract with VanHorn Butane Service 
of Fresno, Calif., for the manufacture 
and sale of a weed burner developed by 
a former member of the Arkansas Apgri- 
cultural Experiment Station staff. 

VanHorn Butane Service will have ex- 
clusive rights to manufacture, develop, 
adapt, and sell the burner for a period of 
three years in the territory from Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mex- 
ico to the West Coast. The University is 
in contact with another company that 
may be interested in manufacturing and 
selling the burner in the Mississippi 
Valley. 

The weed burner was developed in 1953 
by Harold S. Stanton, then assistant 
agricultural engineer with the Univer- 
sity. He designed it as a flame cultivator 
for use on young cotton plants when they 
are only four to six inches tall. 

Stanton’s burner has a deflector at- 
tached at an angle to the combustion 
chamber. It controls the flame pattern 
to a height of about 2% inches above the 
ground. With this burner, flame control 
of weeds can begin much earlier than is 
now possible. The University patent com- 
mittee has applied for patent rights on 
the weed burner. 


Stanton is now employed by USDA 
at its Shafter Cotton Field Station near 
Bakersfield, Calif. He has been working 
with the VanHorn Butane Service on im- 
provements in the burner’s design. 


Production of Margarine 


Increasing in Japan 


_Japanese margarine production con- 
tinues to rise and has increased from 
2,218 tons in 1946 to an expected 78,000 
tons in 1955, the Journal of Commerce 
estimates. 

Annual production of margarine and 

shortening in recent years was 20,060 
tons in 1951, 28,295 tons including 3,375 
tons of shortening in 1952, 39,487 tons 
including 11,439 tons of shortening in 
1953 and 59,662 tons including 15,084 
tons of shortening in 1954, according to 
the Margarine Industry Association. 
_ A spokesman attributed the increase 
in margarine consumption in Japan to a 
switch over from rice to bread as staple 
food of a considerable section of the 
Japanese population. When the rice crop 
is poor, margarine consumption particu- 
larly goes up. 

The Japanese are now taking 20 per- 
cent less rice than in pre-war days, 
while the amount of wheat consumed in- 
creased three times. 


Cotton Classing Schools 


Cotton classing schools are being held 
at this time throughout Oklahoma. 
Schools were held July 25-29 at Eufaula, 
Durant, Altus, Mangum, and Elk City. 
Others are scheduled for Aug. 31 at 
Hobart, Sept. 1 at Lawton, and Sept. 2 
at Anadarko. 


Bulletin Issued on Gins 


Texas Experiment Station has issued 
Bulletin 803, “Income and Cost Analysis: 
Cooperative Cotton Gins and Cooperative 
Supply Associations of Texas, 1949-50.” 
Copies may be obtained from the Station 
at College Station. 
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e Aug. 29-30-31—National Soybean Pro- 
cessors’ Association and American Soy- 
bean Association combined conventions 
Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati 
George M. Strayer, Strayer Farms, Hud- 
son, Iowa, executive vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer, American Associ: 
ation; R. G. Houghtlin, Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago, president, National 
Processors. 


e Sept. 7-8-9—Beltwide Cotton Mechani- 
zation Conference. Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station, Texas, and Black- 
land Experiment Station, Temple, Texas. 
For information write National Cotton 
Council, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 12. 


e Dec. 15-16—Cotton Production Con- 
ference sponsored by National Cotton 
Council. Hotel Peabody, Memphis. For 
information, write National Cotton Coun- 
cil, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 12. 


1956 


e Jan. 30-31—National Cotton Council 
annual meeting. Biloxi, Miss. For in- 
formation, write National Cotton Council, 
P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 12. 


e Feb. 14-15—Southeastern Gin Suppli- 
ers’ Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 
Sponsored by Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association, Carolinas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association and Georgia Cotton 
Ginners’ Association. For exhibit infor- 
mation, write Tom Murray, Room 714, 
Henry Grady Building, 26 Cain Street, 
NW, Atlanta. Concurrent with annual 
conventions of Alabama-Florida, Caro- 
linas and Georgia ginners’ associations. 


e Feb. 14-15—Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association convention. Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta. For information, 
write Tom Murray, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Room 714, Henry Grady Building, 
26 Cain Street, NW, Atlanta. Concurrent 
with Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 14-15—Carolinas Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation annual convention. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. For information, write 
Clifford H. Hardy, 400 Broad Street, 
Bennettsville, S.C., executive secretary- 
treasurer. Concurrent with Southeastern 
Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 14-15—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. For information, write 
Tom Murray, executive vice-president, 
Room 714, Henry Grady Building, 26 
Cain Street, NW, Atlanta. Concurrent 














with Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ 
Exhibit. 
e March 12-13—Cottonseed Processing 


Research Clinic. Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. Spon- 
sored by Valley Oilseed Processors’ Asso- 
ciation and USDA. C. E. Garner, 1024 
Exchange Building, Memphis, Associ- 
ation secretary. 


e March 12-14—Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
phis. For information, write W. Kemper 
Bruton, P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark. 
Arkansas-Missouri, Louisiana-Mississip- 
pi and Tennessee ginners’ associations 
sponsor the exhibit and will hold their 
annual convention concurrently with it. 


e March 12-14—Arkansas- Missouri Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. 
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Box 345, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
vice-president. Concurrent with Midsouth 
Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 12-14 — Louisiana-Mississippi 
Cotton Ginners’ Association annual con- 
vention. Memphis. Gordon W. Marks, 
P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, Miss., secretary. 
Concurrent with Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. 


e March 12-14—Tennessee Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, Milan, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. Concurrent with 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 18-21—National Peanut Coun- 
cil annual convention. Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans. For information, write National 
Peanut Council, DuPont Circle Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


e March 25 or 26—National Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual meeting. Dallas, 
Texas. Clifford H. Hardy, Bennettsville, 
S.C., executive secretary. Will be held in 
conjunction with Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. 


e March 26-27-28—Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
State Fair Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Ed 
H. Bush, 3724 Race Street, Dallas, exec- 
utive vice-president. For exhibit space, 
write R. Haughton, president, Gin Ma- 
chinery & Supply Association, Inc., 3116 
Commerce Street (P. O. Box 7985), 
Dallas. 

e April 9-10—Valley Oilseed Processors’ 
Association annual meeting. Buena Vista 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 1024 
Exchange Building, Memphis, secretary. 


e April 22-25—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society spring meeting. Shamrock Hotel, 
Houston. For information, write Society 
headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 


Chicago. 
e May 21-22—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association convention. Statler- 


Hilton Hotel, Dallas. John F. Moloney, 
19 S. Cleveland Street, Memphis 4, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


e June 6-8—Tristates Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association annual convention. 
Biloxi, Miss. For information, write Roy 
Castillow, 20 Lenon Drive, Little Rock, 
Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 20-22 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. Gordon 
W. Marks, P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, 
Miss., secretary. 


e Sept. 23-26—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society fall meeting. Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. For information, write Society 
headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 


@ Mississippi Crushers 


To Meet in Biloxi 


MISSISSIPPI Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation will meet again at Biloxi in 
1956, with the Buena Vista Hotel as 
headquarters. Dates will be June 20-21- 
22. 

Gerdon W. Marks, Jackson, Miss., sec- 
retary of the Association, announced the 
plans for the meeting. Marks, also execu- 
tive officer for Louisiana-Mississippi 
Cotton Ginners’ Association, has an- 
nounced that the ginners’ group will 
meet in Memphis during the Midsouth 
Gin Supply Exhibit, March 12-14. Arkan- 
sas-Missouri and Tennessee ginners also 
are scheduled to meet in Memphis at that 
time. 
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e Dallas Will Be Site 


For Ginners’ Meet 


NATIONAL Cotton Ginners’ Association 
will hold its 1956 meeting on either 
March 25 or March 26 in Dallas, in con- 
junction with the annual convention of 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association. 

Announcement of the plans for the 
national meeting, the exact date to be 
determined later, comes from Clifford 
H. Hardy, Bennettsville, S.C. executive 
officer of the group. Hardy also is exec- 
utive officer for the Carolinas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association and has announced 
that this organization will meet in At- 
lanta, Feb. 14-15, during the Southeas- 
tern Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. (Plans for 
this exhibit are announced elsewhere on 
this page.) 


Fresno Cotton Wives Meet 


The Fresno Cotton Wives Auxiliary 
entertained recently at a no-host dinner 
at the Desert Inn, Fresno, Calif. Several 
cocktail parties preceded the affair. 

Among those attending the affair 
were: Messrs. and Mmes Blaine Good- 
win, D. H. Thornburg, S. F. Crispo, 
Kealge Davis, Don Fortune, Richard Mc- 
Cormick, Paul Ellis, George Berube, Ray 
Provost, Zack Felder, Leon Peters, E. 
W. Orman, George Annia, Richard 
Brinker, Thomas Hefferman, James 
Beidan, Lawrence Young, C. M. Spark- 
man, Horace Ash, Nolan Cochran, Kings 
Wells. 

Lee Bowers, Philip Lacy, Glen Stevens, 
Robert Scheidt, Richard Tipton, Robert 
Colter, Gerald Brewer, Robert Collins, 
T. A. Parkerson, William Marion, Her- 
man Ringgold, J. J. Akens, Edward Hol- 
lingsworth, Bernie Allison, Richard Al- 
lison, George Cavanaugh, E. D. Hudson, 
Richard Rathbone, Kirby Cartwright, 
Gerald Galloway and R. D. Day. 





Exhibit and Meetings 
Set for Atlanta 


Dates for one of the ginning in- 
dustry’s most important annual ex- 
hibits and series of meetings have 
been announced jointly by Tom 
Murray, Atlanta, and Clifford H. 
Hardy, Bennettsville, S.C., execu- 
tive officers of the sponsoring gin- 
ners’ associations. Feb. 14-15 are 
the dates for the Southeastern Gin 
Suppliers’ Exhibit and the concur- 
rent annual conventions of the 
Alabama-Florida Cotton Ginners’ 
Association, Carolinas’ Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association and Georgia Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association. 

Exhibit information and space 
should be obtained from Tom Mur- 
ray, Room 714, Henry Grady Build- 
ing, 26 Cain Street, NW, Atlanta. 
Displays will be set up Feb. 12-13, 
will be seen by ginners Feb. 14-15, 
and removed on Feb. 16. Murray 
can also supply information about 
plans for the conventions of the 
Alabama-Florida and Georgia gin- 
ners’ groups, for which he is the 
executive officer. 

Carolinas’ ginners’ convention 
plans are being developed by Clif- 
ford H. Hardy, 400 Broad Street, 
Bennettsville, S.C., executive sec- 
retary-treasurer of that associ- 
ation. 
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May Reach 900,000 Bales 





Central Americans 
Expanding Cotton 


@ THREE NATIONS have in- 
creased crop from 50,000 to 
300,000 bales in four years. Mod- 
ern methods used and yields 
average bale per acre. 


Sharp expansion of cotton production 
in Central America is reported by 
Charles H. Barber, USDA cotton special- 
ist, following a tour of the region. 


Nicaragua, El] Salvador and Guatemala 
have just completed picking the largest 
cotton crops on record. Harvested from 
December to April, the 1954-55 crop 
totaled nearly 300,000 bales after a 
sharp rise from 50,000 bales four years 
ago. 

Barber says that a further increase of 
about 100,000 bales is expected in 1955- 
56. Local estimates of potential produc- 
tion after a few years range from 
700,000 to 900,000 bales. 


e Modern Methods Used — “Farmers,” 
the USDA specialist continues, “have 
adopted U.S. methods of cultivation, as 
well as improved varieties of cotton, 
farm equipment and ginning machinery. 
Consequently, they have quickly reached 
a high level of efficiency comparable 
with that in some of the best cotton 
areas in the U.S. Most of the cotton is 
graded Strict Low Middling or higher, 
and nearly all of it ranged from 1-1/32 
to 1-3/32 inches in staple length.” 
Yields range up to two bales to the 
acre without irrigation on the fertile 
plains along the Pacific Coast where 
practically all of the cotton is grown in 


all three countries. USDA says, how- 
ever, that the average yield in each 
country this season has been approxi- 
mately one bale per acre. 

Verv few farmers have used fertilizer 
to date but greater use of it is planned 
beginning with the next crop. The need 
for fertilizer will become more urgent 
because crop rotation is not generally 
practiced. Nearly all the cotton in Cen- 
tral America is grown on large planta- 
tions using tractors and other heavy 
equipment for cultivation and airplanes 
for dusting and spraying of insecticides, 
the specialist reports. 

Technical information on cotton grow- 
ing and marketing has been derived 
from three principal sources: exporters 
of machinery, equipment and insecticides 
(mostly U.S. firms) doing business in 
Central America; members of cotton co- 
operatives and government officials who 
have visited the U.S. or attended college 
here; and agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. 

USDA says cost of production varies 
in each country and with each person 
who submitted cost figures. Estimates 
received from several sources ranged 
from $135 to $160 per acre with most 
variations due to the range in yields per 
acre affecting ginning cost and to vari- 
ations in use of fertilizer and insecti- 
cide. Wages paid to laborers for picking 
cotton ranged from 80 cents to $1.50 
(U.S.) per 100 pounds of seed cotton but 
in some places, meals, shelter and trans- 
portation are provided for cotton pickers 
without charge. 

Cotton growing in Central America 
was virtually abandoned several times 
during the past half century because of 
inability to cope with heavy insect in- 
festation. The two principal factors that 
have made possible the profitable culti- 
vation of cotton under the normal cli- 
matic conditions existent in Central 
America are mechanization and insecti- 
cidal dusting by airplanes. 

Mechanized equipment is necessary to 





Ginning Research Leaders Confer 
GINNING RESEARCH leaders are shown here during the annual ginning research 


planning conference which was held during July at the U.S. Cotton Ginning Lab- 


oratory near State College, N.M. Left to right around the table are: W. 


Chapman, cotton’ technologist, 


Cotton 


Ginning Laboratory, State College, 


N.M.; James Luscombe, engineer in charge, Southeastern Cotton Ginning Research 
Laboratory, Clemson, S.C.; Charles Merkel, engineer in charge, USDA Laboratory, 
Stoneville, Miss.; D. M. Alberson, agricultural engineer, USDA Laboratory, State 
College, N.M.; Vai te Stedronsky, engineer in charge, USDA Laboratory, State 
College, N.M.; Charles A. Bennett, regional engineer, Agricultural Research 
Service, Stoneville, Miss.; and W. M. Hurst, agricultural engineer, Research Branch, 
ARS, Washington, D.C. Standing: Vernon Moore, assistant engineer in charge, 
USDA Cotton Ginning Research Laboratory, Stoneville, Miss.; C. Leonard, 
physicist, USDA Cotton Ginning Research Laboratory, State College, N.M. 
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prepare and plant large areas during the 
brief lull in the rainy season. Planting 
is done between showers in July about 
two months after the rainy season be- 
gins and the cotton is ready for picking 
soon after the rains cease late in No- 
vember. The extensive use of airplanes 
for frequent applications of insecticides 
has proved to be the only successful way 
to control heavy insect infestation on 
large cotton areas during the rainy 
growing season. 


e Rise Began in 1949 — The first sharp 
rise in cotton planting occurred in Nica- 
ragua in 1949 when farmers reduced 
their sesame acreage because of weak 
export demand and low prices. Large 
areas of undergrazed pasture and idle 
jungle land were available in all three 
countries at that time for planting to 
cotton but the necessary capital needed 

















WILCO es 
for Gin Trash 


Senior Burner (above) and Junior 
Burner (below) give high volume 
trash consumption at lowest cost. 
Prices start at $800. Senior dia- 
meters, 25’ to 80’ — Junior, 15’ 
and 20’. 


Inner liner and vertical extension 
available. 
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Write today, stating maximum 
weight trash per hour. 


be tie / 


WILCO MACHINE WORKS 


Phone 4-1188 1301 N. Hollywood 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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for importation of machines, equipment, 
planes and gins was not readily avail- 
able. The exceptionally high prices avail- 
able for cotton in 1950 and 1951 not only 
stimulated a strong interest in cotton 
growing but brought high profits and 
greater access to loans needed for ex- 
pansion. 

Central America cotton was exported 
in 1950-51 (first year of war in Korea) 
at prices as high as 85 cents (U.S.) for 
Middling 1-1/16 inches. Prices of 35 to 
40 cents a pound since that time have 
made cotton one of the most profitable 
crops in these countries and are still 
considered sufficiently high to stimulate 
further expansion in acreage. Cotton 
from these three countries is usually 
sold at prices slightly under those quoted 
on U.S. markets. The high enthusiasm 
for cotton growing, both in official and 
private circles, has been a power in it- 
self for successful development of this 
new industry. Cotton apparently is lead- 
ing the general development of agricul- 
ture with additional roads and clearing 
of new land in heretofore underdeveloped 
areas. 

Most of the land now in cotton was 
formerly in pasture although large areas 
also were diverted from corn, sesame, 
rice and other crops or cleared of trees 
for first cultivation. There are still large 
areas of jungle in Guatemala and Nica- 
ragua with excellent soil for cotton 
growing but the clearing of such lands 
is difficult, slow and costly. The road 
systems and port facilities are still in- 
adequate but new roads are under con- 
struction in all three countries and port 
improvements are planned in Nicaragua 
and Guatemala. 


e Future Uncertain — There is no doubt 
that Central America has enough fertile 
land and can obtain enough equipment to 
eventually expand cotton production to 
the potential levels mentioned earlier. 
It is evident, however, that cotton pro- 
duction has already expanded beyond the 
available facilities for efficient ginning, 
transportation, warehousing and loading 
(at ports). 

Also, cotton cultivation apparently has 
drawn too heavily on the land normally 


used for pasture and food crops. There 
has been a sharp rise in food prices in 
the past year because of reduced pro- 
duction of food crops and some food com- 
modities normally exported are now be- 
ing imported, USDA points out. 

This condition, unless relieved by heav- 
ier imports, may provide inducement for 
farmers in some areas to grow more 
food or refrain from further diversion of 
acreage from food crops to cotton. Di- 
version of pasture to cotton will prob- 
ably be continued as semi-cleared jungle 
areas are opened for pasturage. 

The uptrend in prices available to 
farmers for food crops together with the 
high cost of cotton production and the 
growing world surplus of cotton may 
contribute to a leveling off of production 
in Central America between 500,000 and 
600,000 bales instead of 700,000 to 900,- 
000 as estimated by growers, the report 
concluded. 


Soybean Convention Will 


Hear Forecast on Price 


A price forecast on 1955-crop soybeans 
will again be a feature of this year’s 
American Soybean Association conven- 
tion to be held in Cincinnati the last two 
days in August, says Executive Vice- 
President George M. Strayer. 

T. A. Hieronymus, University of IIli- 
nois farm economist, has agreed to make 
the forecast this year, Stayer says. 
Knowing the probable price trend is of 
utmost importance to the producer in 
forming an intelligent marketing policy. 

The American Soybean Association 
and the National Soybean Processors’ 
Association are holding their second 
annual joint convention and meeting at 
the Netherland Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati 
Aug. 29-31. 

The processor meeting will be Aug. 
29, and the producers’ association will 
meet the following two days. 


gm CARL J. ANDER, Swift & 
Co. Mill sales manager at Des Moines, 
has been named president of Des Moines 


Feed and Grain Club. 























GOOD REASONS FOR USING 


(A 


JUTE BAGGING 


EXTRA STRENGTH — Carolina Jute Bagging is extra 
strong . . . tested for uniformity. Full yardage and full 
weight is guaranteed. 


TAKES ROUGH HANDLING — Stands up well under 
rough handling . . . protects cotton both in storage and 
during shipment. 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION — Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than that covered with closely woven 
cloth. 


LOOKS GOOD LONGER — Open weave admits sun- 
light and air... keeps cotton dry and in good condi- 
tion. Looks better after cutting sample holes. 


BAGGING COMPANY 
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Cotton Growing Problems 
To Be Subject of Book 


“Cotton Growing Problems” is the 
title of a college textbook soon to be 
published. Authors are George J. Harri- 
son, California cotton breeder and re- 
search leader, and B. G. Christides, di- 
rector of cotton research for Greece. 

Harrison retired from USDA in 1952 
but is now serving as a consultant for 
growers associated with California Cot- 
ton Cooperative. 

The research leader who developed 
California’s famous Acala 4-42, can re- 
call every crop since 1900 and says that 
only in 1941 did the state have anything 
approaching a crop failure. 

Harrison expects improvement in cot- 
ton varieties to continue, and commented 
recently: 

“T believe a Hopi-Acala cotton already 
produced at Shafter will offer new ad- 
vantages in length, fineness, strength, 
yield and a high ratio of lint to seed. 

“Other states have taken this Hopi 
cotton, which was developed in Arizona 
and with which I worked at Shafter and 
crossed it with varieties grown in other 
parts of the country to good advantage.” 

He also predicted in years to come 
American cotton will be crossed with 
Asiatic varieties to obtain improved 
fibers. 

“A genius by the name of Beasley in 
North Carolina a few years ago accomp- 
lished something no other scientist had 
been able to do,” he said. 

“This man overcame genetic barriers 
and succeeded in crossing Asian and 
American cotton. Although it will take 
years to reap the full benefits, our cot- 
ton eventually will have the qualities of 
these foreign growths bred into them.” 


Three Grants for Research 


Made to Texas Station 


Texas Experiment Station, College 
Station, has announced receipt of several 
research grants in the field of cotton and 
cottonseed products. These include: 

A $3,000 grant-in-aid from National 
Cottonseed Products Association’s Edu- 
cational Service. The grant will be 
used to support research studies on 
“The Chemical Properties and Biological 
Significance of Gossypol-Protein Com- 
plexes.” The research is being con- 
ducted in the department of biochemistry 
and nutrition under the supervision of 
Dr. C. M. Lyman. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has made available $2,500. This 
grant will be used to conduct tests aimed 
at determining the toxicity upon bene- 
ficial insects of toxaphene. The studies 
are being conducted in the department 
of entomology under the supervision of 
Dr. J. C. Gaines. 

A grant for $500 was made by the 
Stauffer Chemical Co. of San Francisco. 
It will be used to support research 
studies on cotton defoliation. This work 
is being done in the department of 
plant physiology and pathology with Dr. 
Wayne C. Hall in charge. 


Chemical Corrosion Study 


Corrosion of different metals by agri- 
cultural chemicals has been studied by 
Texas Engineering Experiment Station, 
College Station, and detailed information 
is available. Charles F. Schreiber is the 
author of the report, based on exhaust- 
ive tests. 
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office and yard supplies 
PAPER TAGS 










RED Tags for Fire 
Packed Bales Only 


This year The National 
Cotton Council is urging 
ginners, warehousemen, 
crushers and others to use 
RED tags only for identi- 
fying fire-packed bales. 
We are cooperating in the 
industrywide fire-preven- 
tion campaign and recom- 
mend that you use Blue, 
Green, Yellow, Manila or 
any color other than Red 
this year. We will furnish 
Red tags if you order 
them; however, we urge 
you to use some other 
color if possible. 





































Shown is 6H style tag (actual size) with metal eyelet. Our standard colors are: 
Blue, Green, Yellow and Manila, but can furnish any color. 
When ordering tags please give number of coupons desired, numbering arrangement, and 
exact wording to be printed on tags. Send sample tag for copy when possible. 
ANY style tag you prefer is available, including the Form 1 Government Tag (also known as the Smith-Doxey Tag). 


MANILA COLORED WIRES & WIRING SCHEDULE 
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Cotton Hooks e Pencils ¢ Payroll Forms e Letterheads e Printed Forms of All Kinds 
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Sims and Hart Promoted 
By Colgate-Palmolive 


Election of William Lee Sims, II, as 
president of Colgate-Palmolive Co. has 
been announced by E. H. Little, chairman 
of the board, who will continue as chief 
executive officer of the company. Ralph 
A. Hart has been elected vice-president 
of the company and also has been elected 
to succeed Sims as president of Colgate- 
Palmolive International. 

Sims has been associated with the 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. since 1924, when 





FASTEST-SELLING 
SEED IN THE 
SOUTHWEST! 


Great Varieties 
to choose froim 


WATSON COTTON 
WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 
WATSON’S STONEVILLE 62 
WATSON’S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND «+ Dallas County + TEXAS 
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WILLIAM LEE SIMS, II 


he joined the company as a salesman. 
He has been vice-president in charge of 
the company’s foreign operations since 
1945 and executive vice-president since 
1952. He became a director of the com- 
pany in 1946 and a member of the execu- 
tive committee in 1953. 


Sims was manager of the company’s 
subsidiary in Italy from its formation in 
1927 until 1930, when he was placed in 
charge of 10 subsidiaries in continental 
Europe, with headquarters in Paris. Af- 
ter returning to the U.S. in 1940, follow- 
ing the outbreak of World War 11, he 
became assistant to Little, who was then 
president of the company. 

During 1943 and 1944 Sims served 
with the Office of Price Administration 
as head of its chemical and drug unit in 
Washington, D.C. Upon returning to the 
company in 1945, he was elected vice- 
president in charge of the company’s 
foreign operations. 

When Colgate-Palmolive International 
was formed in 1953, Sims became its 
first president, continuing as executive 
vice-president of the parent company. 

Hart started with the Colgate-Palm- 
olive organization in 1932 as a salesman 
for its Canadian subsidiary in Toronto, 
advancing to the position of vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales and advertising 


RALPH A. HART 


Jury 30, 1955 





of that subsidiary. He also has served 
as managing director of Colgate-Palm- 
olive subsidiaries in Australia and India, 
and most recently as vice-president of 
Colgate-Palmolive International in 
charge of European sales and advertising. 


H. M. Trice, Former Mill 
Manager, Dies July 14 


Funeral services were held at Indian- 
ola, Miss., on July 15 for Harvey M. 
Trice, former manager of oil mills, who 
has operated a petroleum agency for a 
number of years at Anguilla, Miss. A 
native of Hillsboro, Texas, he had lived 
in Indianola most of his life. 

An elder of the Rolling Fork Presby- 
terian Church, he was a charter member 
of Anguilla Rotary Club and had served 
as first secretary of Delta Council. He 
was a member of the American Legion, 
Sharkey Issaquena Post No. 80. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Kathleen 
Hamilton Trice of Anguilla; a daughter, 
Miss Cornelia Trice of Memphis; a sis- 
ter, Mrs. Edna Johnson of Jackson, 
Tenn., and a brother, Ed Trice of Sche- 
nectady, N.Y 


World Cotton Carryover 
Over 19 Million Bales 


World cotton carryover stocks on Aug. 
1 are estimated by the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee at 19.4 mil- 
lion bales, of which 10.8 million are in 
the U.S. World 1955 stocks compare 
with 18.4 million a year ago, 15.5 two 
years ago, 13.3 in 1952 and the Aug. 1, 
1951, carryover of 10.7 million bales 
throughout the world. 


400,000 Bale Tags Sold 


More than 400,000 copyrighted Missis- 
sippi Delta Council bale tags have been 
bought by gins for identification of the 
1955 crop, Delta Council Bale Identifica- 
tion Association reports. Total volume is 
expected to exceed 550,000 tags. 
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Service Pins Awarded Mill 


Employees at Lubbock 


Thirty-seven employees of Lubbock 
Cotton Oil Co. received service pins at a 
recent end-of-the-season banquet. Dixon 
White, manager, awarded the pins; Ray- 
mond King was master of ceremonies and 
Superintendent Cecil Crumpton spoke 
briefly. 

Twenty-five-year pins were awarded to 
Clarence Conner, O. L. Anthony, Silas 
Love, Elbert Moore and Raymond Allen; 
and other employees received awards 
— on the length of service with the 
irm. 


Dean To Aid Daniels With 
Sales of CCC Commodities 


John H. Dean has been named deputy 
general sales manager of USDA’s Com- 
modity Stabilization Service. He will 
work with Frank C. Daniels, general 
sales manager and vice-president of 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The office of the general sales man- 
ager will determine policies and direct 
operations for all sales of CCC commod- 
ities, both in Washington and in field 
units. A sales staff, including merchan- 
dising specialists for individual commod- 
ity groups, will be developed. 

Priority in the CCC disposal program 
will be given to sales for dollars. The 
special sales staff will be responsible for 
such sales, and will concentrate its ef- 
forts primarily in that field. Objective 
will be to move larger volumes of surplus 
holdings through normal commercial 
channels, USDA says. 





mw Brief . . . and to the Point 


W. B. CAMP, California cotton 
leader, recently discussed the fu- 
ture of farming in a talk to stu- 
dents at California Polytechnic at 
San Luis Obispo. His comments in- 
cluded the following remarks about 
the family farm of the future: 


“It will be bigger, better equipped, 
better financed and better manned. As 
such it can survive. The family farm 
is invaluable. The best men and wom- 
en the world has ever seen have come 
from this type of farm. 

“It will still provide us with these 
men and women — if we give it a 
chance. I am for giving it a chance as 
a free, independent enterprise, where 
ability will find its natural and abund- 
ant reward.” 





Research Facilities for Cotton 
(Continued from Page 8) 


evaluate the new growths and varieties. 
The cotton breeders select new varieties 
which are propagated by the breeders 
until they are stable and it is established 
that they are improvements over exist- 
ing varieties. The seed is then turned 
over to an agency which expands it and 
regulates the seed production and sales 
on through to the individual farmers. 
The new varieties are planted in isolation 
and carefully protected until sufficient 


seed are available for commercial dis- 
tribution. The varieties are numbered by 
the year they are released so that the 
farmer knows what year the seed were 
turned over to the seed distributing 
agency. It has become the habit of the 
farmers to request the latest possible 
selections. 

The fiber and spinning laboratories at 
Giza were under the direction of the 
late H. A. Hancock, who developed the 
technique for spinning small samples 
(% Ib. or less) on standard mill equip- 
ment. The Giza Laboratory spun all new 
strains and made detailed fiber tests 
only on those that showed promise in the 
spinning results. They reversed the pro- 
cedure used in the U.S. where fiber tests 
are run on all new strains and only 
those that show promise are spun. Both 
methods have advantages and disadvant- 
ages. 

In addition to the Giza Laboratory, the 
Ministry of Agriculture of the Egyp- 
tian Government set up a laboratory in 
Alexandria to determine the moisture 
content of shipments in March, 1932. This 
laboratory was known as the Alexandria 
Testing House. In 1949, it was changed 
to the Egyptian Testing House. Musta- 
pha el-Kouni, Under-Secretary of State 
for Cotton Affairs, Ministry of Finance, 
is president. This laboratory was organ- 
ized and is operated by a joint effort of 
government and industry. 


In making a farfara, it is customary 
to add moisture to the cotton in order to 
replace the natural moisture which was 
lost in the arid regions in which the cot- 
ton was produced in Egypt. Abuse of 
this method of adding moisture led to 
the establishment of a procedure of 
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Low Voltage Flap Control 
Faithfully Operates New Statifier 


As long as the condenser delivers cotton 
to the slide, the Statifier responds with its 
controlled mist. Breaks or gaps in the batt 
release the control flap which automa- 
tically stops the mist. Very little water is 
needed for a 500-pound bale because a 
special MOYST wetting agent is used in 
the Statifier. This permits the slight mois- 
ture used to uniformly penetrate all of the 
cotton in the bale. Only one quart of this 
wetting agent is used in 100 gallons of } 
water, costing between 1 and 2 cents | 
per bale. 
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merchandising the cotton on a moisture 
content of 8.5 percent regain, points be- 
ing allotted for percentages under 8.5 
percent and deductions being made for 
percentages above 8.5 percent. 

At the present time, this same institu- 
tion is organizing a spinning laboratory 
based upon the methods developed at 
Giza. This new spinning test mill will be 
under the direction of Frank Dunkerly. 
The purpose of this new laboratory is to 
spin and test lots of cotton sold out of 
Egypt and to furnish the buyer of the 
cotton scientific data to show the quality 
of the fiber he purchases. The new labor- 
atory will have the capacity of spinning 
and reporting up to 200 samples per day. 
Although this new laboratory is not de- 
signed to aid the cotton breeders, it will 
serve that purpose by testing the com- 
mercial production coming from the vari- 
eties planted. The data will be used by 
the cotton breeders to ascertain the 
stability of the varieties they are turning 
out. 


Another purpose of this new labora- 
tory is to merchandise cotton on the 
basis of the fiber quality as measured 
in the laboratory, similar to that planned 
in Pakistan. This will be a tremendous 
boost to Egyptian cotton if the labora- 
tory can keep pace with commercial 
sales and really succeeds in putting the 


price of Egyptian cotton on the basis of 
its intrinsic quality. This procedure will 
enhance their position in regard to 
American, Peruvian and other growths 
of similar staple lengths. 

There are many changes taking place 
in other cotton-producing areas in Africa 
due to changes in government and a 
more liberal colonial attitude in regard 
to the natives. 


e Anglo-Egyptian Sudan — The Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan has developed a board 
known as the Sudan Gezira Board under 
the direction of Mr. G. H. R. Dew. The 
extent of operation of this board is not 
clear, but they are setting up a labora- 
tory to aid in the study of cotton quality, 
both as an aid to the breeding work and 
to merchandising. According to the re- 
ports by Read Dunn, director of Foreign 
Trade of the National Cotton Council of 
America, there is an increase in cotton 
research activity throughout the African 
colonies: 


“The British have been carrying on 
very commendable research programs in 
cotton for many years through the Em- 
pire Cotton Growing Association and 
recently through some of the local de- 
partments of agriculture. The Belgians 
have also made considerable progress in 
improving cotton production through 
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w Brief . . . and to the Poini 


BERTSIL B. BAKER, Southern 
Research Institute, Birmingham, 
Ala., recently described air pollu- 
tion as a “byproduct of modern 
civilization.” Discussing the prob- 
lem which is bothering many in- 
dustries, including segments of the 
cotton industry, he said: 


“For 24 centuries the columns of 
the Parthenon have stood in the Acro- 
polis of Athens, seemingly immune to 
time and the elements. Recently, how- 
ever, the marble pillars and the corn- 
ices have been crumbling away at an 
alarming rate. If the decay continues 
unarrested it is estimated that de- 
struction will be complete in 200 
years. The blame is placed on the cor- 
rosive breath of twentieth-century 
Athens, principally the sulfur dioxide 
in the smoke-filled air.” 





local concessions and local research or- 
ganizations financed by the government. 
Recently the Portuguese have established 
and are carrying on noteworthy research 
programs. The French in the last few 
years have also established a research 
institute which has made conspicuous 
progress. In fact, research is generally 
years ahead of practice.” 


e Ethiopia, Eritrea and Somalilands — 
In Ethiopia, Eritrea and the Somolilands, 
there are research stations at Tesseney, 
Alomata, Nakamti, Adama, Soddu, Vil- 
laggio Duca, and Guimbo. The production 
in this area is reasonably small, there 
being about 17,000 bales prior to the 
last war, but the potential production is 
relatively large. If the research in this 
area is ahead of production, it is only 
a matter of time until more of the land 
will be planted to cotton. 


e Angola — In Angola on the Atlantic 
coast of Africa, there are research sta- 
tions at Luanda and Malange. Each of 
these is in a cotton-producing area which 
has several million acres potentially 
suitable for cotton production. The pro- 
duction in 1948 and 1949 was only about 
32,000 bales. This is due, in part, to the 
low level of agriculture in those areas 
and the need for food crops. 


e Mozambique — In Mozambique, there 
were 133,332 bales produced in 1948 and 
1949; however, there are several million 
acres here also that could be planted to 
cotton. There are four cotton research 
stations—at Mutuale in the north, one 
near Mozambique on the coast, and one 
each on the Zambesi River in central 
Mozambique and the Limpopo River in 
the south. 


e South Africa and Swaziland—In South 
Africa and Swaziland, there is little land 
suitable for cotton production, with only 
about 6,000 bales produced in that area 
in 1948 and 1949. The potential acreage 
probably would not exceed two million 
acres. There is a research station at 
Barberton. In central to western South 
Africa, some cotton is grown around the 
Orange River. The Union of South Africa 
has five cotton mills which are consum- 
ing a great deal more cotton than is 
produced in that area. 


e Nyasaland — Nyasaland has a rela- 
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tively large acreage suitable for cotton. 
There are about 50,000 bales produced 
there at the present time. The experi- 
mental farm is at Domira Bay on Lake 
Nyasa. 


© Northern and Southern Rhodesia — 
Jn Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 
there is also a relatively small potential 
area of production, although some five 
million acreas or more might be devel- 
oped into cotton. The present production 
is only about 16,000 bales. They have one 
experimental farm in south Rhodesia at 
Gatooma. 


e Uganda — The main experiment sta- 
tion for the British Empire Cotton Grow- 
ing Corporation is in Uganda. This lab- 
oratory is more-or-less the headquarters 
for all their laboratories and is under the 
direction of Dr. J. B. Hutchinson, who 
is one of the world’s outstanding cotton 
geneticists. His work influences the 
breeding studies in Pakistan, India, 
Egypt and the U.S., as well as those in 
other locations in Africa organized by 
the British Empire Cotton Growing Cor- 
poration. Doctor Hutchinson visited the 
U.S. last fall and wrote a most interest- 
ing travelogue of his stay here, which 
was published in the “Empire Cotton 
Growing Review” for April, 1955. 


Western Hemisphere 


In Latin America, the most outstand- 
ing genetical and breeding work is being 
done in Trinidad, Peru, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Columbia and Puerto Rico. Govern- 
mental cotton breeding agencies are also 
operating in Venezuela, Paraguay and 
Mexico; and cotton is grown in Guate- 
mala and Nicaragua. 


e Argentina — In Argentina, work is 
being done by the Junta Nacional del 
Algodon. This institution was founded 
by the government in 1935 to supervise 
the new and promising cotton industry 
of the country. In addition to research 
on cotton breeding, it handles all the 
agronomic problems of this crop plant, 
as it is also in charge of extension work 
and seed distribution. 

e Colombia — In Colombia, improve- 


ment work is being carried out at the 
Cotton Station at Armero (Tolima) — 


seeds of the best strains being distrib- 
uted to the farmers. 


e Peru — In Peru, the Institute of Ge- 
netics of the Sociedad Nacional Agraria 
is under the direction of Dr. G. N. Stro- 
man, who was formerly at the New 
Mexico A. & M. College. The Institute 
has two programs in operation for the 
breeding of cotton: one station is located 
at Nana in the Rimac Valley, and the 
other is also in the Rimac Valley at 
Piura. 

The objectives, in general, of the two 
programs are similar, with the exception 
that at Piura they want a long, fine- 
fibered cotton, while at Nana coarseness 
of fiber is desired along with a medium 
staple length. Their main objectives are 
similar in that yield and quality are the 
two important points. 

About 87 percent of the cotton grown 
in Peru is of the Tanguis variety; this 
is the variety that made Peruvian cotton 
famous. It was developed from an old 
Peruvian type of Fermin Tanguis, a 
farmer and plant breeder. There are 
several varieties of Tanguis grown in 
Peru and they are designated by their 
breeding source. The La Molina Experi- 
ment Station is conducting a breeding 
program and its strains are called La 
Molina. The Canete Valley Experiment 
Station is also continually distributing 
strains to their growers and these strains 
are known as Canete or Canete precos. 
Those strains distributed from the Insti- 
tute of Genetics are called SNA followed 
by a number. The first strain distributed 
by the Institute of Genetics when Doctor 
Harland was the director was SNA 242, 
and since then has been followed by 243, 
etc., up to 250. 

Additional breeding studies are made 
by various trade organizations and in- 
dividual firms. 


e Puerto Rico — In Puerto Rico, since 
1931, Sea Island cotton has been subject 
to improvement work and a new strain 
has been developed which has 25 percent 
lint and a staple length of two inches. 
At present, these seeds are being pro- 
duced by the Puerto Rico Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Cooperative under the supervision 
of the experiment station. 


e Brazil — In Brazil, cottonseed breed- 
ing is carried out by the Instituto Ag- 
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Oil Mill Operations Studied at Short Course 


SHOWN HERE is one of the groups studying oilseed processing in the laboratory 
at Texas A. & M. College during the recent short course for oil mill operators. 
Sponsored by the school in cooperation with Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
and the International Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association, the course is a practical, 
working conference that has proved of much value to those attending. 
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ronomico do Sao Paulo at Campinas 
through its Department of Genetics. Dr. 
Oswaldo Neves is the chief breeder. Seed 
are selected and multiplied in basic 
farms that do this under contract to the 
Institute. Seed are multiplied on three 
classes of farms, from whence they are 
sold to the public. The main station is at 
Campinas, State of Sao Paulo, with seven 
other branch stations. 

Breeding studies are also being made 
in the northeast of Brazil in an arid or 
semi-arid region. In this area, a long 
staple cotton commonly known as Moco 
Serido is grown. Three experimental sta- 
tions in this area are state-owned and 
operated. They are: 

1. Serido Experimental Station of 
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Cruzeta—Supervised and directed by 
agronomist Fernando Melo and A. S. 
Rego, his assistant. 

2. Pendencia, State of Parahyba—Di- 
rected by Carlos Faria. 

3. Fazenda Saco, in Serra Talhada, 
State of Pernambuco Directed by 
agronomist G. Franca. 

Another station is owned and main- 
tained by the firm Machine Cottons for 
the specific purpose of breeding and 
selecting cotton for the manufacture of 
sewing yarns. It is supervised and di- 
rected by agronomist Carlos Faria and 
Peter Reynolds as his assistant. 


e Trinidad — In Trinidad, the Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation’s Research 
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Station has done some of the most out- 
standing work on cotton genetics, cyto- 
logy and breeding. These investigations, 
for the most part, concern the funda- 
mental knowledge of the heredity of 
many characters, and the cytogenetic 
relationships of the species, Gossypium. 


e Mexico—Mexican production has been 
largely from seed imported from the 
U.S. The Mexican government, through 
the Department of Agriculture, however, 
has organized breeding studies and is 
now undertaking selection and adapta- 
tion of new varieties of cotton for 
Mexico. 


e United States — In the U.S., cotton 
breeding is divided among the federal, 
state and private organizations. The 
USDA has a cotton breeding division 
headed by Dr. H. D. Barker at the Plant 
Industry Station at Beltsville, Md. USDA 
has many stations, among which are Pee 
Dee Station at Florence, S.C., under the 
direction of W. H. Jenkins; Knoxville, 
Tenn., by D. M. Simpson; Stoneville, 
Miss., by J. B. Dick; Greenville, Texas, 
by D. D. Porter; Mesilla Valley Park, 
N.M., by A. R. Ledding; Sacaton, Ariz., 
by R. H. Peebles; and Shafter, Calif., 
under the direction of E. G. Smith. 
USDA also has cotton breeders located 
at Texas A. & M. College, College Sta- 
tion, Texas, under Dr. Tom Richmond, 
and at other experimental stations in 
cotton-growing states. 


Each state experiment station through- 
out the Cotton Belt from North Carolina 
to California has a cotton research pro- 
gram. In most of the states, there are all 
phases of cotton research from breeding 
through ginning, with emphasis on ag- 
ronomy, insect control, harvesting and 
ginning, in addition to breeding. 


Private breeders range all the way 
from firms that sell seed commercially 
to highly-developed institutions that em- 
ploy geneticists and cotton breeders to 
produce new and improved varieties. 
Outstanding cotton breeding firms in the 
U.S. include the Coker Pedigreed Seed 
Co. at Hartsville, S.C.; the Stoneville 
Pedigreed Seed Co. at Stoneville, Miss.; 
the Delta & Pine Land Co. at Scott, 
Miss.; the Anderson, Clayton & Co. 
at its Paymaster Farm in Plainview, 
Texas; the Lankart Seed Farm at Waco, 
Texas; the Lockett Seed Co. at Vernon, 
Texas; the Bobshaw Seed Co. in Missis- 
sippi; and numerous other firms breed 
cottons for specific environmental con- 
ditions. 

Most of the facilities outlined in this 
paper are of recent origin, the majority 
of them having been formed within the 
last 20 years. With the advent of modern 
agricultural and breeding methods in 
these countries, they have been able to 
improve the yielding capacity and qual- 
ity of their cotton. They are rapidly be- 
coming competitive with U.S. producers 
in local and foreign markets. The Amer- 
ican farmer has developed the most ef- 
ficient cotton-producing, breeding and 
marketing system in the world. If we in 
the U.S. fail to remain competitive, cot- 
ton production will move to other 
countries. 
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lewgh it off 


A spinster was shocked at the lan- 
guage used by workmen repairing tele- 
phone lines near her home, so she wrote 
the company. The foreman was requested 
immediately to make a report. The re- 
port read as follows: 

“Me and Spike were on this job, I was 
up on the pole and let some hot lead fall 
down on Spike—right down his neck. 
Spike looked up at me and said: ‘Really, 
Harry, you MUST be more careful’.” 

eee 

A much-married movie star became 
obsessed with the thought of death and 
one day, at a party, was moved to ask 
Will Rogers, the homespun philosopher, 
if he’d write her epitaph for her. 

He said all right and the next day 
she received through the mail this sug- 
gestion: “At Last She Sleeps Alone.” 


eee 
Jack and Jill went up the hill 
Upon a moonlight ride. 
When Jack came back 
His eye was black 
His pal, you see, had lied. 


eee 

The door that led to the freezer in 
a frozen food locker plant was always 
being left open, in spite of signs read- 
ing “Please Shut Door,’ and so forth. 
But the door remained tightly closed 
after the owner posted the sign: “Slam 
It Dam It!” 

eee 

“If we get married will you give up 
smoking?” 

“Yes.” 

“And drinking, too?” 

“Te; 

“And will you stop going to your club 
in the evening?” 

“Yes.” 

“And what else are you thinking of 
giving up, darling?” 

“The idea of getting married.” 

eee 

Just as the horses were lining up at 
the starting barrier the woman grasped 
her husband nervously by the arm and 
in a voice which was filled with emotion 
asked him for a safety pin, meanwhile 
grabbing frantically after something 
underneath that seemed to be slipping 
around the knees. Just then someone 
nearby shouted, “They’re off!” 

And then she fainted! 


eee 

HARDUPPE—“All I have I owe to a 
woman.” 

CASHDOWN—“Your’ mother, _per- 
haps? Or wife?” 

HARDUPPE—“Not at all: my land- 
lady.” 

eee 

A rich man lying on his death bed 
called his chauffeur who had been in 
his service for years and said, “Well, 
Sykes, I’m going on a long and very 
rugged journey, worse than you ever 
drove me.” 

“Well, sir,” consoled the chauffeur, 
“there’s one comfort. It’ll all be down- 
hill.” 

eee 

Mr. Smith was a stubborn individual. 
He would never wear rubbers when it 
rained nor put on an extra sweater if 
the nights were chilly. Mrs. Smith was 
peeved at his obstenacy. 

“You never take any good advice,” she 
complained in a nagging fashion. 

“Darned good thing for you I don’t, 
he retorted, “or you would still be an 
old maid.” 


” 
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COTTON BELT GIN SAWS 
None Better the World Over! 


e Gin and Mill Supplies e Gin Service 


COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE, Inc. 


“Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Gin Saws in Amercia.” 
500 South Haskell 7 Phone TAylor 0389 * Dallas, Texas 








MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel Self-Filling Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 
Oor-— 
e COTTONSEED 
e SOY BEANS 


°e PEANUTS 
Designed, Fabricated and Erected 


Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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STACY Cotton reese Clean- 
ing and Extracting System 











If your gin stands and feeder extractors are in 
geod condition, all that is needed to bring your 
gin plant up to date is this modern STACY 
cotton conditioning system. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 Taylor Street Dallas 1, Texas 





Closeé view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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Products 


BARROW-AGEE LABORATORIES, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists and Engineers 
Chemical Analysis of Vegetable Oils and Their 


Material Testing, Cotton Fiber Laboratory 
Consultation and Research 


BRANCHES: Shreveport, La., Little Rock, Ark., Jackson and Leland, Miss., 
Cairo, Ill., Nashville and Chattanooga, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Decatur, Ala. 





Insecticides 











Allis-Chalmers 
Century 
A. O. Smith 
Baldor 


1108 34th Street 





SPARE MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 
Anywhere—Anytime 


Electric Motor Repair 
and Rewinding 


DAYTON BELTS 
LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


Phone SH 4-2336 — Or Nights, SH 4-7827 
Or Consult Directory 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


















You can prevent gin fires by installing Eriez 
; Permanent Non-Electric (Alnico V) mag- 
nets. And you’ll increase production . 

reduce downtime . . . save on equipment 
repair. Eriez magnets are so efficient at re- 


Wg.” 
fa-4| EZ in lowered premium rates for 


their user. 


moving tramp iron that they 
are heartily endorsed by in- 
surance companies and result 
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Tramp iron (stray metal) is the ginner’s 
greatest enemy. It damages expensive equip- 
ment, causes down-time, reduces production. 
But its biggest threat is that it is often the 
cause of costly gin fires. In fact, a recent sur- 
vey by Factory Mutual Insurance engineers 
showed that tramp iron was responsible for 
79% of all fires in opener and picker rooms! 


All Eriez magnets are non-electric, self- 
contained. They operate without any wires 
or attachments; are quickly installed on 
new or existing equipment. There is no 
operating cost — first cost is the last. Mag- 
netic power is guaranteed indefinitely. 


Eriez representatives are located througb- 
out the cotton belt. For free bulletin on 
Eriez magnets for ginning uses, write to 
Eriez Manufacturing Company, 78U Magnet 
Drive, Erie, Pa. 
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New Product 


ANTIOXIDANT FOR FEEDS 
ANNOUNCED BY FIRM 


Vianol, a chemical antioxidant similar 
to one which has been cleared for use in 
foods for human consumption, is now 
available as an additive to poultry and 
livestock feeds, according to K. M. Wal- 
ters, vice-president of Bowman Feed 
Products, Inc., Holland, Mich. 

In addition to acting as a stabilizer for 
vitamins A, D, and E, the new antioxi- 
dant, which is oil-soluble, assures feed 
manufacturers of a product that can be 
evenly and uniformly distributed through- 
out a mix. Vianol can be added with any 
of the common oils used in feeds and by 
means of regular equipment. 

Vitamin E in poultry feed is most im- 
portant as a preventive of encephalo- 
malacia (crazy chick disease) and by 
stabilizing and supplementing the vita- 
min E content of a chick ration. Vianol 
helps prevent the disease. By preserving 
vitamins A and D, the other fat-soluble 
vitamins found in feeds, Vianol offers 
added insurance that the important 
growth factors in feedstuffs remain in- 
tact. In addition to preserving vitamin 





Your Cotton Council 
Pays Off 


To keep cotton competitive, \ 
the Council has a many-sid- 
ed program of quality preservation. It 
works to prevent contamination all the 
way from field to mill, stresses efficient 
harvesting and ginning, seeks to develop 
better bale covering and to keep cotton 
clean during handling and transit. 


Support Your National Cotton Council 








A, Vianol combats the disintegration of 
carotene and protects the color of feed 
alfalfa and corn, resulting in feeds which 
are more attractive to poultry and live- 
stock, the firm says. 

The new antioxidant was developed 
after intensive research and testing by 
Shell Chemical Corp. and is manufac- 
tured at the company’s plant in Mar- 
tinez, Calif. Bowman Feed Products, Inc., 
is distributor for this product. 


Texas Station Has Report 


On Cleaning Cottonseed 


Seed cleaning in oil mills is the sub- 
ject of research now under way at Texas 
Engineering Experiment Station, Col- 
lege Station. Information is available 
from A. Cecil Wamble. 


The Cotton Research Committee of 
Texas is cooperating with the Station in 
the seed cleaning experiments. Empha- 
sis is primarily on problems dealing with 
present type cleaning equipment. The 
objectives are (1) to develop standards 
for operating equipment now in general 
use, (2) to adapt for cottonseed cleaning 
existing machines not now being used, 
and (3) to make a preliminary investi- 
gation of new possibilities. 


Texas Feed Groups To Meet 


Texas Feed Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation and Texas Grain and Feed Dealers 
will hold a joint convention April 5-7 at 
the Hotel Texas in Fort Worth. 
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Buying from MURRAY assures you of 
top service and dependability. We offer 
you a single source of supply for thou- 
sands of products, thereby saving you 





time, money and manpower. 


MURRAY and other famous 








name Brands — all lines of 

distinction — assure you of 
DISTRIBUTORS — — 
MANUFACTURERS — 








Cotton Ginning Machinery 
Cotton Oil Mill Machinery 


General Industrial 
and Mill Supplies 





A NAME TO REMEMBER 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
3200 Canton Street — Riverside 9441 
DALLAS 26, TEXAS 





Since 1900 you have learned to depend on Murray cotton ginning machinery 
.... you will find the same dependability in cotton gin and oil mill supplies 
which have been available through our Industrial Supply Department since 1916. 




















For all Types of Cotton in all 


Cotton Growing Areas 


It has been Proven Without Doubt 
THAT 

THE HARDWICKE-ETTER SAW 
TYPE LINT CLEANER has become a 
leader because it removes motes, neps, 
fine trash, and straightens out cotton 
fibers without creating objectionable 
material, with practically no loss of 
spinable lint. 


“Profitable to Ginner & Producer” 





Write for special bulletin 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 

















FOR COTTON GINS 


Heavy Beam construction used in Columns and 
Trusses. Roof, Sides and Flashing of No. 24 
Gauge. Supports included for Tramper and Burr 
Machine Countershafts. 


Buildings designed specifically for Cotton Gin 
Plants. Strong enough to pick up and support 
Machinery. Designed and fabricated in same 
plant where Gin Machinery is produced. 
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